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INTRODUCTION 


We are disappointed... 
We felt our voices were not heard... 
We felt the silence was not fully broken... 


These were the words spoken by young people I viv- 
idly remember during the closing worship at the Pan 
Africa Church Leadership Consultation on HIV/AIDS 
that was held side by side with the Pan African 
Lutheran Youth Consultation (PALYC). It has been al- 
most two years, but these words continue to cut 
through my heart as it did when I stood with the Afri- 
can Lutheran Youth then in front of their respective 
church leaders with tapes on our lips. Was this an act 
of disobedience? What else the older generation could 
have done or said differently? The reactions varied 
from appreciation to guilt and disappointment. Al- 
though the young people's faces were painted with 
fear, compassion and courage were manifested 
through their eyes and voices. No, they were not dis- 
obeying nor disrespecting anyone, lifting up their cries 
is for them a matter of life and death. Nothing should 
hinder them for the sake of life of their brothers and 
sisters suffering from HIV/AIDS. 

The challenges confronting youth in Africa are 
many. The African young church leaders prioritized 
the issues and challenges, in addition to HIV/AIDS, 
such as child abuse, war and conflict (with special 
emphasis on ending child soldiers and their rehabili- 
tation), and unemployment and poverty in the light of 
the neo liberal economic globalization. This consul- 
tation was not the first time most of these issues have 
been addressed. However, these challenges have 


PALYC Objectives: 
1. Tostrengthen the fellowship/communion of 
the African Lutheran Youth. 


. To promote visible communion through joint 
work based on prioritized common concerns 
and concrete plans for the sub-regions and 


the region as a whole. 


. To promote and increase mutual account- 
ability among the youth. 


. To lift up African youth visions of and for 
the church and the communion through gath- 
ering, analyzing and translating them to 
concrete actions. 





continued to affect in greater magnitude the lives 
of the people in Africa (and in other parts of the 
world as well). These challenges demand more ur- 
gent and courageous responses that sometimes may 
take them beyond their comfort zones. 

In a global community that continues to become 
smaller as relations and interactions between nations 
and peoples change towards a more complex system 
of interdependence (mutual or not), we can no longer 
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just gather, tell our stories and then act for a short 
while. Our checklist of goals does not stop when a 
workshop on HIV/AIDS was held, nor prayers or ser- 
mons for peace and reconciliation have been included 
in our worship on Sundays, nor a youth bible study or 
a camp focused on one of the issues we mentioned. 
As long as there are young people and children in- 
fected or living with HIV/AIDS; as long as 14,000 
people (and the number continues to rise especially 
in other continents and almost half of these people 
are young people) get infected everyday, our voca- 
tion to fight this pandemic remains. As long as there 
are children who are physically, sexually and emo- 
tionally abused, our commitment to bring justice 
grows. As long as there are children being used as 
killing machines or shields in war and conflict, our 
actions as peacekeepers become more important. As 
long as more and more people are impoverished by 
those in power, our definition and implementation of 
diakonia must go beyond charity. 


The tape on our lips symbolizes the silencing of 
youth, but we will take them off before we come to 
the table of our Lord Jesus prepared for us as mem- 
bers of the body of Christ. 


Indeed the youth did not remain silent and so is the 
church. Through Christ’s invitation to the feast of 
grace, forgiveness, hope and full acceptance, the Af- 
rican Church leadership, both young and old, men and 
women, are empowered to work with all the mem- 
bers of the body of Christ for the sake of life, a full- 
ness of life as promised by God through Jesus Christ. 

Therefore, this follow up resource includes not 
only materials gathered from the consultation to 
remind us of what had happened but also to keep us 
accountable to one another and to our respective 
churches and communities. This includes updated 
materials for our use in our respective ministry. To- 
gether, we will continue to sing “Healing is 
coming...oh yes we know” through Christ, our Healer. 
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COMMITMENTS 


OF THE PaAn-AFRICAN 


LUTHERAN YOUTH 


CONSULTATION 








eRe et A AA ATA DE I RE Ca ed ORAR AS 


Healing is Coming...Oh yes we know! 





We, the young church leaders of the Lutheran World 
Federation member churches in Africa, repre- 
sented by youth leaders meeting in Nairobi, Kenya, 
May 2002, make the following commitments re- 
sponding to God’s call to take action in the face of 
HIV/AIDS, poverty, child abuse, war and conflict. 


We recognize the significant role the Church could play 
in overcoming these challenges. We confess our sins of 
omission and commission to people with HIV/AIDS, those 


living in poverty and children. Through Christ we are 
healed. Through Christ, we are a healing community. 


We commit ourselves to prayer and intercession 
for and on behalf of all those who are affected by 
these issues, for ourselves and our work. 


We commit ourselves to strengthening, and where 
necessary re-establishing, functional and effective sub- 
regional networks through active communication. 
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We commit ourselves to formulating and implementing 
concrete sub-regional action plans by mobilizing young 
people at the grassroots level and strengthening such 
networks, giving high priority to HIV/AIDS and poverty. 


1. HIV/AIDS 


We support the May 2002 Commitments of the Pan- 
African Lutheran Church Leadership Consultation in 
response to the HIV/AIDS pandemic (see Appendix). 


We commit ourselves to ensure the communication, 
implementation and contextualization of these com- 
mitments in our churches and communities. 


We commit ourselves to the further interpretation of 
these commitments. In terms of concrete prevention 
issues, we commit ourselves, in addition to upholding 
abstinence and being faithful, to more comprehen- 
sive and aggressive prevention strategies including 
the use of condoms, treatment of sexually transmit- 
ted diseases, steps to reduce motherto-child HIV 
transmission, advocating against harmful cultural 
practices such as dry sex, wife-sharing and inherit- 
ance, all of which contribute to HIV transmission. 


Action Plan: 


a. Disseminate information, especially concern- 
ing the Commitments of the Pan-African 
Lutheran Church Leadership and Youth Consul- 
tations to all young people in member churches. 


b. Form partnerships with other organizations 
working in the HIV/AIDS field at all levels— 
local, national, regional and sub-regional. 


c. Make available through the African Youth HIV/ 
AIDS Networks, up-to-date information and 
strategies. 


d. Disseminate HIV/AIDS resource materials to 
the sub-region and member churches using 
various media including websites, electronic 
mail forums and printed brochures. 


e. Contribute in the youth's perspective to the 
reflection on Lutheran ethics and teaching 
regarding HIV/AIDS. 


f. Ensure that member churches conduct regular 
workshops and seminars to train trainers who 
can disseminate information about HIV/AIDS, 
and equip young people to make informed deci- 
sions when responding to HIV/AIDS challenges. 


g. Dialogue with church leadership at all levels, 
and hold them accountable for their responsi- 
bility in implementing Commitments of the Pan- 
African Lutheran Church Leadership Consulta- 
tion in response to the HIV/AIDS pandemic. 


h. Lobby for sex education, as well as awareness 
raising on sexuality, in both schools and churches. 


i. Advocate for the human rights of people living 
with HIV/AIDS, and for gender equality, access 
to affordable anti-retroviral drugs especially 
for pregnant mothers, and other forms of medi- 
cation, care and treatment. 


2. Poverty 


We coramit ourselves to the just distribution of wealth, 
the alleviation of poverty and education of basic hu- 
man rights. 


We commit ourselves to the consciousness-raising of 
the poor and to creating awareness among the wealthy. 


We commit ourselves to challenge through advocacy, 
economic and political structures, as well as church 
institutions, which perpetuate poverty. 


Action Plan: 


a. Initiate reflection on diakonia and its visible 
expression among the youth. This process 
could be sustained with the aid of documents 
and the LWF and ecumenical organization's 
actions on globalization. 
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b. Educate youth at community level about the 
negative and positive socio-economic aspects 
of globalization, in collaboration with all youth 
leaders involved in the Internationa! Youth Pro- 
gram: Transformation through Participation. 


c. Establish a sub-regional action plan to spe- 
cifically address poverty issues. 


d. Form partnerships with other organizations 
working to alleviate poverty and economic 
illiteracy, with emphasis on collaboration at 
grassroots level. 


e. Conduct regular sub-regional economic lit- 
eracy workshops to train leaders to coordinate 
training at national and local levels. 


f£ Challenge every member church to identify 
specific and relevant areas of concern in their 
context, for example assistance toward the 
most vulnerable group in a given community. 


g. Hold church leadership accountable for 
their decisions concerning poverty allevia- 
tion, and actively engage them in the ensu- 
ing processes. 


h. Mobilize trained leaders to work with youth 
groups to generate their own project and fi- 
nancial proposals, and to increase economic 
literacy and awareness, including tapping of 
own resources. 


i. Lobby for the cancellation of foreign and in- 
ternal debts of African countries. 


3. Child Abuse 


We commit ourselves to the rights and protection 
of children. 


We commit ourselves to the education of young 
people concerning issues of child abuse such as the 
myth of the so-called “virgin cure” and other forms 
of sexual abuse, neglect and child labor. 





We commit ourselves to a ministry of pastoral care 
for rehabilitation of victims of abuse. 


Action Plan: 


a. Ensure that young people are well informed 
about children’s rights and their violation thereof. 


b. Monitor member churches to ensure that 
awareness and education programs are in- 
tegrated in overall planning. 


c. Promote discussion and theological reflection 
on the contemporary understanding of “family.” 


d. Encourage member churches to advocate hon- 
est dialogue between parents and their children. 


e. Transform our churches and communities into 
safe places for young people and children. 


f. Encourage church leaders, pastors and work- 
ers to speak out against child abuse. 


4. War and Conflict 


We acknowledge the destruction and trauma in our 
churches and communities as a result of the long 
history of war and internal conflict in many Afri- 
can countries. 


We commit ourselves to raising education and 
awareness levels among our young people concern- 
ing war and conflict, their origins and consequences. 


We commit ourselves to pursuing the rehabilitation 
of child soldiers and young people affected by war 
and conflict. 


Action Plan: 


a. Support and actively engage in the World 


Council of Churches 2001-2010 “Decade to 
Overcome Violence” . 
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. Identify communities that need rehabilitation 


programs. 


. Provide space in the church for perpetrators and 


victims of violence to work towards healing. 


. Mobilize young people as agents of peace and 


reconciliation. 


. Ensure that member churches address the 


negative aspects of ethnocentrism in church 
and society. 


Challenge the church leadership to partici- 
pate in national political debate, conflict 
resolution and peace negotiation whenever 
required. 


g. Speak out against unjust practices such as 
election rigging, corruption and exploitative 
arms sale 


h. Monitor member churches to ensure that they 
include awareness and education programs in 
their planning. 


i. Form partnerships with other organizations that 
are actively involved in the rehabilitation of 
young people affected by war and conflict. 


We commit ourselves to further discussion regarding 
the following important issues: ethnocentrism, other 
gender issues including female genital mutilation, 
teenage pregnancy, and other concerns that may be 
identified. 
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BiBLeE STUDY 


Prepared and facilitated by Rev. Georg Meyer 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Southern Africa (Natal-Transvaal] 


Introduction 


Great Possibilities 


A consultation is a wonderful opportunity to step back 
and take an in-depth look at the situation back home. 
At the same time there is an opportunity to meet other 
youth leaders from all over the continent, to exchange 
ideas and to network. All this in an attempt to gain a 
view of the bigger picture. 


Let us read the Book of Revelation together 


John of Patmos, who wrote the Book of Revelation 
was forced onto an island dueto the difficult situation 
in his community (we don't know whether he was ex- 
iled there or forced to flee). Instead of losing touch 
with the reality back home, he gained a special in- 
sight, a view of the bigger picture. God revealed the 
things John needed to know through a series of vi- 
sions. John saw a revelation of God and of God's prom- 
ises for renewal and healing of the world. 


Serious Dangers 
The danger of being removed from reality, somewhere 


on an island or a retreat, or at a consultation, is: Yes, 
now when we can see the bigger picture, but to what 


extent are we part of it, or to what extent have we 
abandoned the framework? 

We can learn a few things from John, how he man- 
aged to remain part of the bigger picture. 


Read 1:1-3 & 7-8 
John wanted them to discuss these events further (1:3) 


Read 1:9-11 
John shared the vision with others. (Whole book of 
revelation / esp. letters to churches) 


Some suggestions on how to do bible study 


In the book of revelation, apart from being a rich source 
of inspiration for our lives, John provides us with some 
suggestions on how one could go about reading the 
word of God. Here are some tips: 


1. Read and discuss it in a group. John did not 
write to individuals, but to a community. 


2. Don’t go on hearsay, read the text yourself, and 
don’t add or take away! (Rev. 22:18-19) 
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3. Use your common sense. Be wise! (Rev. 17:9) 
4. Be thirsty for truth and life (Rev.22:17) 


5. Be open to the work of the Holy Spirit (Rev. 
22:6). 


6. Allow the message to become prayer: Come! 
(Rev. 22:17) 


7. After listening to the word, put it into action. 
(Rev. 22:7) 


The first three bible studies are all based on the book 
of revelation, mainly focusing on chapters 2-3 and 
chapters 18-22. The last bible study looks at a vision 
of the prophet Isaiah (chapter 65) which has many 
similarities with John's later vision. 


l. Letters to the 7 churches in Africa 
2. 2 Cities: A Choice Between Life and Death 
3. Symbols of Life and Healing 


4. A Hope for People living with HIV/AIDS: New 
Heavens and a New Earth 


Finally, you will find a list of relevant books, which 
you could consult for further study. 


7 Letters to the churches in Africa 
A Study of Revelation 2-3 


The recipients of the book 


The book of Revelation was sent out to the seven 
churches mentioned in chapters 2 & 3. Christians from 
these churches in Asia Minor were severely perse- 
cuted by the Roman authorities. The book was meant 
to comfort them and bring them hope, strength and 
victory to endure. The main message being, that Jesus 
Christ will defeat all evil and establish his reign. 
But the churches had to face another challenge. 
Some of their members were in cahoots with the au- 


thorities, because they did not want to lose their eco- 
nomic and political benefits that they were enjoying 
due to their acceptance of the status quo. The sys- 
tem of the day managed to seduce particularly the 
wealthier citizens who bought into it wholeheartedly. 
At the same time, the poorer sections of society were 
suffering economic exclusion and hardships, which 
must have been much more widespread than the in- 
cidents of physical persecution and death. 

John wrote his letters to 7 churches who were 
each facing their own internal conflicts. The situa- 
tion in each church was different, and therefore also 
the message contained in each. 


Reading the letters today 


Let us have a look at each one of the letters. (You 
can either study all the letters in one group. Or split 
into 7 smaller groups, where each group studies 
only one letter, and shares its finding with the oth- 
ers in a plenary afterwards.) 


Discuss the following questions in your 
group on the text: 


1. The faith: What titles are given to Jesus? What 
significance does this have for the community? 


2. The situation: What are the positive and nega- 
tive aspects of the church / city? What are the 
challenges and the threats? 


3. Theresponse: How does John suggest the com- 
munity should act? What resources do the 
people have at their disposal? 

4. The promises: What are the promises mentioned? 
Write a letter to your church / country 
where you address the following Issues. 

e What does Jesus mean to you? What titles are 


given to him in your community? What is the 
significance of them? 
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e What are the positive / negative aspects of 
your church / country? What are the chal- 
lenges and the threats? = - 


e How do you think should your community 
act? What resources do you have at your dis- 
posal? 


e What are the promises that God has in stall for 
your church / country? 


2 Cities: A Choice Between Life 
and Death 
A Study of Revelation 18-22 


Looking at the city 


A city is portrayed by some as the place where 
mostly bad things are concentrated: pollution, poor 
and cramped living conditions, anonymity, etc. The 
countryside and rural areas with their open spaces 
and fresh air are so much better. Others remind us 
of the fact that a city is attractive to many people, 
not only because of its bright lights. People move 
to a city in search of employment and opportuni- 
ties. Many prefer the city to the countryside, be- 
cause of its greater diversity and freedom. 


Questions for discussion: 


What association do you make with the city? Is ita 
good place to be or a bad place? Is the good life easier 
in the city or the country? Why do you believe what 
you do about cities? 


Comparision between two realities 


John does not view the city in any of the above sim- 
plified ways. In Revelation the city serves as the 
symbol of the system(s) we live in. The visions of 
Babylon and Jerusalem are not literal descriptions 
of historical or geographical facts, but metaphors 
for two social realities: 





Babylon 
where socio-political power (the empire) is in oppo- 
sition to the worship of the one and only true God. _ 


New Jerusalem 
where human community rejects the lies and violence 
of the “empire”, and places God at the centre ofits life. 


Task: 


Let us read the last few chapters (18-22) of Rev- 
elation. This will help us to discover the two oppos- 
ing social realities which the readers—and that in- 
cludes us today—were faced with. Here are some 
of the contrasts: (see table p. 14). 


Becoming aware 


By sharing his insights, John wants us as his readers to 
become aware of what is happening around us, of open- 
ing our eyes and also having a ‘vision’. The followers of 
Jesus are challenged to continue the resistance to sys- 
tem, that claims to be peaceful, yet oppresses the poor. 

Not all readers are poor and persecuted by the op- 
pressive system, on the contrary, many are affluent and 
compromising with the oppressive system. The real cri- 
sis is not so much about the threat of “the bad people 
outside the church”, who persecute the believers. The 
main issue is about those members of the church, that 
have bought into the system in the hope to benefit from 
it. The Christian community is torn apart between those 
who uphold the status quo and those who oppose it. 

Here are some of the images, which John uses to 
define the crisis: 


Whore. The description of a “whoring” Babylon does not 
refer to sexual activity, but wants to illustrate the seduc- 
tive character of the evil system in the Roman Empire. 


Cup. Whereas the cup is usually a symbol of bles- 
sing—think of the cup of blessing at Eucharist—John 
reverses the imagery, to depict Babylon holding a cup 
with abominations and unclean things. This illustrates 
an empire which claims to bring peace to its people, 
yet engages murder as a method of social control. 
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Babylon (ch. 17-18) 

The great whore (17:1) 

Unstable — Seated on many waters (17:1) 
Wine of whoring = blood (17:2; 18:3) 

The Beast (17:3) 

Seduction by gold, jewels, pearls (17:4) 
Clothed in scarlet and purple (17:4; 18:16) 
Practice of abomination & deception (17:4) 
Name of Babylon on forehead (17:5) 
Names not written in scroll (17:8) 

Beast destroys Babylon (17:6) 

Babylon rules the kings of the earth (17:18) 
Fallen (18:2); thrown down (18:21) 

Foul and hateful birds and beasts (18:2) 
Dwelling of demons (18:2) 

Nations intoxicated (18:3) 

City an eternal smoking ruin (18:9; 19:3) 
Goods=commodities for trade (18:12-13) 
Fruit is gone (18:14) 

Sea (18:17) 

Darkness, no lamplight (18:23) 

Blood, murder (18:24) 


The reaction to the fall of Babylon is rather 
mixed. Many are not even conscious of the inher- 
ent evil that the system poses. John has to call upon 
people to take a stand against it: “Come out!” (18:4). 
Those who always benefited from commercial ac- 
tivities within the system are lamenting the fact, 
when the system ceases to exist (18:9-13, 17-19). 


Questions for discussion: 


e The church in South Africa (and also in other 
countries) has found itself at different stages 
in history to be: “a site of struggle”, “in criti- 
cal solidarity with the new government” and 
“being with the poor”. What are the implica- 


tions for each situation? 


e What kind of challenges is your church fac- 
ing at the present moment? 


e What kind of choices are you expected to 
make? 


New Jerusalem (ch. 21-22) 

The bride (21:9) 

Stable — Built on 12 foundations (21:14,19) 
Water of life (22:1) 

The Lamb (21:9) 

Common good - gold, jewels, pearls (21:11f) 
Clothed in bright, clean linen (19:8) 

No abomination and deception (21:27) 
Name of God/Lamb on forehead (22:4) 
Names written in book of life (21:27) 
Lamb marries New Jerusalem (21:2,9) 


God's servants reign over the city (22:5) 


Coming down from heaven (21:10) 
Nothing unclean (21:27) 

God dwells within (21:3) 

Nations healed (22:2) 

City an eternal splendid garden (22:2) 
Goods=for the common good (21:26) 
Fruit each month (22:2) 

Sea is no more (21:1) 

Lamb (21:23) God (21:25) is Light 
Life, healing, no death (21:4) 





+ What kind of a world would you like to live in 
and how does it differ from the present world 
around you? 


Symbols of Life and Healing 

A Study of Revelation 22:1-2 
Symbols of Healing 

The book of Revelation is full of symbols, images 
and visions. In this bible study, we will be focusing 
on symbols of healing. 


Questions for discussion: 


e What is the symbol that best expresses heal- 
ing for you? 


e When you think of healing, what biblical sym- 
bol or image do you have in mind? 
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e Read and compare: Genesis 2-3, Ezekiel, 
47:12, Revelation 22:1-2. 


The Tree of Life 


A symbol specifically identified with healing in the 
book of revelation, is the tree. The tree of life, men- 
tioned in the creation story (Gen. 2) and Ezekiel’s vi- 
sion of the temple (Ez. 47), is recreated in John’s vi- 
sion of the city of God (Rev. 22) and stands in the 
centre of town. This is a striking picture of a “green 
city”, where the tree is of great value in many respects. 

Firstly, the tree bears fruit in abundance. Through- 
out the year — once every month — it provides food for 
the people, more specifically, for everyone who is 
faithful (Rev. 2:7). The original prohibition of God or- 
dered in Gen. 3:22 has finally been overcome. 

But then, the tree is also of medicinal value. The 
leaves of the tree of life are for the healing of the 
nations. We are reminded of the importance of trees 
on our continent. For thousands of years the knowl- 
edge about the healing qualities of trees and shrubs 
has been handed down from one generation of tradi- 
tional healers to the next. In recent years, many phar- 
maceutical multinational companies have drawn from 
this pool of knowledge — often without compensating 
those where they got the information from (‘) - to de- 
velop and patent their drugs that are sold throughout 
the world. But trees are more than just a source for 
producing tablets and drugs. 


An African Tree of Healing 


The Gbaya-people in Cameroon have a tree which they 
call Soré-tree. In everyday language Soré means “to 
cool or calm things”. Interestingly, the same word is 
used for Christ among Lutheran and Roman Catholic 
Christians, when they refer to Jesus as “our Soré-cool- 
thing”. Where does this understanding come from? 
The Gbaya-people have a tradition of either per 
sonifying trees or of naming people by reference to a 
tree. There are at least three qualities attributed to 
the Soré-tree which we as Christians apply to Jesus 
Christ. Firstly, the Soré-tree has a very soft wood. And 
therefore it is associated with someone that has a solt 
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heart and is full of compassion. Secondly, the Soré- 
tree is also used to describe humility. Since it is gen- 
erally believed that lightning would never strike the 
Soré-tree, it resembles people that do not attract a 
lot of attention, because of their humble attitude. The 
third quality of the Soré-tree is that it is very slippery 
beneath its bark. As a result, it has become a symbol 
of purity, because dirty and hot things will not stick to 
a person that leads a pure life. 

The Soré-tree also features strongly in the ritual 
practices of healing among the Gbaya-people. It is 
used, among others: 


e for making a new village, when the old village 
is no longer usable due to sickness caused by 
bad spirits. A new village will always be cre- 
ated on the site of a Soré-tree. 


e for cooling a fight. The fighters are separated 
and a branch of Soré is thrown by a “cool/calm” 
person as a barrier. Those who jump overitto 
fight die, those who walk over it in peace live. 


e for reconciliation between two villages. Old 
women will sprinkle the young warriors with 
wet Soré—branches to cool the fight. 


e during initiation rites. 


For Christians, the cross of Jesus resembles the Tree- 
of-life tradition. But the salvation of Jesus Christ is 
lived in everyday reality: Soré. Soré is not the only 
metaphor, but a very important one, for the Gbaya 
People, to help them experience salvation as holistic 
and life-giving. 


Your own symbol(s} of healing 

Let us return to the symbols you shared in the begin- 
ning of this bible study. 

Questions for discussion: 


e Discuss the various images of healing that 
were mentioned. 





+ What significance do they have i.t.o. your 
own situation? 


e How would you link them to the Christian tra- 
dition? 


e What kind of rituals or liturgies do (or could) 
you celebrate, to give expression to the heal- 
ing process? 
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GLOBALIZATION, 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


AND POVERTY 


Presented by Christine Mangale 
Kenya Evangelical Lutheran Church 


Poverty—at its simplest meaning, it is access to fi- 
nancial income and resources well below that ofthe 
norm expected of a country or group of countries. 

Poverty does not simply impact a person to enjoy 
astate of well being and standard of living promoted 
in it by the media. Poverty also affects mental, emo- 
tional and physical well-being. Poverty leads to people 
being unable to participate in or have an access to a 
range of basic services and provisions available with- 
out question to citizens of greater means. 

It is likely that a social exclusion of a lone parent 
in an isolated rural area with no transport, reliant on 
social benefits and surrounded by affluent neighbors 
in Sweden or Switzerland will experience social ex- 
clusion differently to a woman in a similar circum- 
stance in an African city. 

Most African cities were developed as colonial 
administrative and trading centers rather than in- 
dustrial and commercial centers equipped to sup- 
port large populations, as a result, well serviced 
expensive city centers are often surrounded by un- 
developed and inadequately serviced expensive 
settlements supporting most of the population. The 
quality of housing and services varies greatly. Ur- 
ban authorities have been unable to squatter com- 
munities and shanty towns. A good example is 
Nairobi, there is a bridge between the rich and the 
poor. There are people I know who live on less than 


a dollar a day with no guarantee where the next 
meal will come from (hand to mouth living). 

I am also reminded of my friend Thomas from 
Bangladesh, we were both astonished and amazed at 
what we saw in Geneva (it is like paradise on earth). I 
mean the cars, the food, the buildings, and the general 
way of life. I remember him telling Tim from the United 
States, “How can people have so much while we have 
no food. In my country we only eat rice.” Tim was so 
touched because he did not realize before the LWF In- 
ternational Youth Program's Orientation Conference 
how much they are contributing to the negative effects 
of globalization, especially when it seems like they 
enjoy more the positive effects of it (USA being the 
super power). He even told me, “Christine, I am so 
ashamed of my wealth, how can I have so much while 
others have nothing?” I told him that he should be grate- 
ful and thank God for what he has because he did not 
chooseto be bornin America. He resolved to do some- 
thing about it by using whatever he has to help the 
needy, he even moved out of a luxurious home to go 
and live in an apartment so that he can be closer to the 
people he is ministering to. That is one American who 
decided to make a difference, if we could have many 
more like him...what do you think? And so with Tho- 
mas who voiced out the unfair distribution of wealth. 

The poor are often cramped in inadequate hous- 
ing floodplains or other areas that are vulnerable to 
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pollution because that is the only place where they 
can afford to rent or build a house. Kenya, Malawi, 
South Africa, Zambia and Zimbabwe are just some 
examples of countries that experience these. 

There are no jobs, everywhere you go there is a 
sign post that says “No vacancy — hakuna kazi.” They 
do not event want to know whether you are qualified 


or not, you cannot blame them because various in- 
dustries are closing down. In Kenya the textile and 
footwear industries are really affected, so many cheap 
imports are flooding our markets, people do not buy 
clothes in local shops anymore because there are open 
markets like Gikomba and Garissa where imported 
goods are being sold for much lower prices. 
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An URGENT CALL TO STOP 
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ARRE Say EE ATA 


Presented by Jakob Dikobo 
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Evangelical Lutheran Church in Southern Africa 
Outgoing Chairperson of the LUCSA Youth Network 


Introduction 


Child abuse has been identified as one of those issues 
that require urgent attention by those involved in Youth 
Work, both in church and society. This paper is there- 
fore aimed at initiating discussion on this sensitive 
topic, not to provide answers. The paper has been 
based mainly on the South African experience. It is 
hoped that youth leaders from other countries would 
be able to identify with some of the points I will raise. 


Forms of Child Abuse 


Child Abuse manifests itself in different forms. The 
following are some of them: 


Sexual Abuse and Molestation 


The most common form of child abuse (in Africa) is 
sexual. Young children are sexually abused by adults 
and then given either money or sweets in order to 
silence them. There have been incidents where ba- 
bies as young as two months old have been raped or 
sodomized. One baby, known to the public as Baby 
Tshepang, has had to undergo surgery to have her 
sexual organs reconstructed after being raped repeat- 


edly. It was initially believed that she had been gang 
raped by six men, one of them in his mid-sixties. There 
is amyth being spread that if an HIV positive person 
has sex with a virgin, the person would be cured of 
AIDS. It is therefore common that most of these sexu- 
ally abused children turn out to be HIV positive. Re- 
cently a research report on child abuse was released, 
and the following are some findings: 


e lin every 5 children aged 16 has been abused 
at one time 


e 1 in every 3 abused children was abused by 
his/her teacher 


e lin every 3 abused children was abused by a 
relative, aneighbor or somebody known to the 
victim. 


Child Labor 


International law forbids the employment of children 
under age 15. The notwithstanding, there are still many 
children working in industries and farms. They earn 
what can only be referred to as slave wages, and some 
of them work long hours under dangerous conditions. 
The most unfortunate thing is that almost all of these 
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children come from poor families, and some of the 
parents complain when law enforcement agents try 
to stop the employment of the children. Such parents 
claim that the children are contributing to the upkeep 
of the families, and that some of the children are actu- 
ally breadwinners. 


Children used as Soldiers 


With the wars that are ravaging the African continent 
and other parts of the world, many children have been 
conscripted into armies. There are arguments that 
some of them went voluntarily, but considering that at 
their age they cannot enter into binding contracts, and 
that they have not reached the age of consent, such 
arguments do not carry any weight. 

As a result of this conscription children are ex- 
posed to a lot of physical, mental and emotional 
trauma. Most of them carry those memories and scars 
for the rest of their lives. 


Child Neglect 
One of the fundamental rights of children is the right 


to food and shelter. There are many children roaming 
the streets of the major cities of the world, trying to 
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find food and shelter. Some of them end up abusing 
drugs and other habit-forming substances. While it is 
true that some of them ran away from the discipline of 
their families, it is a fact that most of them were driven 
out of their homes by lack of proper care and shelter. 


Questions for Discussion 


1. Is child abuse very common and serious in your 
country or area, or could this just be one of 
those sensational news reported by media? 


2. Can you mention other forms of child abuse 
common in your country or area? 


3. Whatis the role of the youth in bringing to light 
cases of child abuse? 


4, Think of drawing a program for the local youth 
group to address child abuse. 


5. Inthe possible program mentioned in 4, look at 
preventative as well as corrective measures, 
that is, how the youth can help those who are 
already victims of abuse and those who are 
affected by the abuse like family members of 
the child? 
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From COMMITMENTS 


TO ACTION 





After the consultation, the participants committed 
themselves to share their action plans/programs in 
response to their commitments. We have received 
reports from the two following churches: 


1. Evangelical Lutheran Church in Southern Africa 


2. The Lutheran Church of Christ in Nigeria 


For this document, we included only two to serve as 
models in planning of a youth/young adult program 


that addresses the challenges discussed and reflected 
upon during the consultation. A Project Planning Guide 
was given to them in order to assist them to formulate 
these action plans. It should also be noted that these 
are not perfect action plans. Indeed, and there is a lot 
of room to improve and also other factors to consider 
in order to ensure concrete (quantitative or qualita- 
tive) and effective results. Nevertheless, it is the con- 
sultation participants’ intention to share with each 
other helpful resources as we learn from and walk 
with each other in this journey. 
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EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH IN SOUTHERN 


Arnica YoutH LEAGUE 





HIV/AIDS Strategy Project Proposal 


l. introduction 


AIDS is the worst infectious disease to Africa in re- 
corded history. According to the World Bank deaths 
due to HIV/AIDS in Africa will soon surpass the 20 
million mark. The first two cases of AIDS in South 
Africa were identified in 1982. Ten years later 5 mil- 
lion people out of a population of 42 million are HIV 
positive. It is reported that 600 people die each day in 
South Africa as aresult of AIDS (AIDS: The Challenge 
for South Africa, Alan Whiteside and Clem Sunter, 
Human & Rousseau/Tafelberg, 2000:44ff). Annual an- 
tenatal surveys for HIV infection levels in South Af- 
rica record an increase from 2% in 1991 to 24.5% in 
2000. (The Impending Catastrophe Revisited: An 
update on the HIV/AIDS epidemic in South Africa, 
Lovelife 2001:35). Clearly HIV/AIDS is having an in- 
creasingly devastating affect on all aspects of soci- 
ety — social, economic and political. 


il. Biblical, Theological and 
Ethical Imperatives 


As the HIV/AIDS pandemic is affecting all aspects of 
peoples’ lives, Christians and churches are being con- 
fronted with a number of profound questions and chal- 
lenges. While many people are aware of AIDS there is 
still considerable fear, denial and ignorance. People 
do not always act on the knowledge they have. The 


Lutheran Communion in Southern Africa (LUCSA) 
statement entitled “The Church and AIDS” declared 
that “The body of Christ is HIV positive” and acknowl- 
edged that the churches have largely ignored or 
avoided the issue thus far. The report called for the 
establishment of AIDS committees in every parish or 
congregation to promote awareness and the care of 
those infected and affected by HIV/AIDS. The report 
particularly recommended the peer approach to edu- 
cation among the youth and acknowledged the ne- 
cessity for the training of facilitators (LUCSA 2000:9). 

The church cannot stand by while people are suf- 
fering and dying. While mission and church-run clin- 
ics and hospitals played an important role in South 
Africa in the past these institutions are no longer in 
the hands of the church. Nevertheless because of the 
Gospel, the Church, with its unparalleled network of 
congregations, still has an important role to play 
through education, advocacy, care and counseling for 
those living with and affected by HIV/AIDS. 


The church is called to be an inclusive 
and alternative community of faith acting 
in love and hope. 


We cannot escape from the world and its dilemmas 
although many try. Jesus said, “I have come in order 
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that you might have life — life in all its fullness (John 
10:10). What does that mean? What does it mean to 
live as children of God in but not of the world? We 
believe that when Jesus says, “Follow me!” He is call- 
ing us to daily repentance and is shaping us into an 
alternative and inclusive community that is not afraid 
to speak out boldly against evil, sin, injustice, dis- 
crimination, poverty and suffering or to confess our 
part in that. Knowing who and whose we are, that we 
are creatures forgiven and justified by God's grace, 
we are free to love and serve God and others in a life 
of faith, hope and joy. 


IM. Background to ELCSA 
Development Service [DS] and 
ELCSA Youth Uganda Study Tour 
initiative 


In response to the challenges posed by the HIV/AIDS 
pandemic in South Africa ELCSA/DS initiated a Learn- 
ing and Study Project in late 2002 with the following 
objectives: 


1. Undertake ashort study tour to Uganda by ateam of 
four people to leam from the Ugandan experience. 


2. Organize a three-day strategy workshop for se- 
lected youth leaders from the seven dioceses of 
ELCSA in order to prepare an HIV/AIDS action 
plan for the youth with follow-up mechanisms. 


3. To present the Youth Action Plan to ELCSA as a 
contribution towards ELCSAS overall HIV/AIDS 
strategy. 


The activities of the study team included meeting with 
church, community, NGO and government organiza- 
tions to learn from the Ugandan experience including 
both successes and failures. 

The members of the study tour team were as follows: 


Rev. Dr. Philip J. Knutson—ELCSA Christian Educa- 
tion Facilitator (Team Leader) 


Mr. Mafika Shabalala - ELCSA Youth League Chair- 
person from Mbabane, Swaziland 
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Ms Tebogo Leso - ELCSA-DS HIV/AIDS Facilitator in 
the Northern Region 


Ms Thembi Mthembu — ELCSA-DS Field Officer in the 
southern Region 


The team met at the ELCSA-DS offices in Bonaero 
Park on October 8, 2002 for a halfday of orientation 
and departed for 12 days in Uganda from October 9- 
20, 2002. The Lutheran World Federation — World Ser- 
vice offices in Kampala and Lyantonde organized 
accommodation, transport and visits for the team. 
After the group returned and submitted its report, the 
first strategic planning workshop was held from the 13" 
to the 16" of December 2002 at the Kempton Park Con- 
ference Centre. It was intended for youth leaders from 
the 7 dioceses of ELCSA as a follow-up to the HIV/AIDS 
learning and Sharing Project Uganda Study Tour. 


IV. Sharing of Experiences in 
HIV/AIDS Awareness-raising and 
Prevention 


It was important to begin this workshop by assessing how 
much participants knew about HIV/AIDS and hearing what 
the different dioceses were doing. The task team also had 
a chance to share what they learnt while in Uganda. 


Experiences in Awareness-raising and 
Prevention 


A questionnaire to assess AIDS awareness and knowl- 
edge about prevention was given to the participants (See 
appendix 1). The responses showed that participants 
had general knowledge about HIV/AIDS and prevention 
and that they were willing to learn more. Participants 
were also made aware of the need to keep abreast of 
AIDS issues, as there is always new information. 


Experiences from Dioceses 

Participants al the workshop had an opportunity to share 
what was happening in their respective different dio- 
ceses. It emerged that all dioceses were involved in 
HIV/AIDS work in some way or other though they are 
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not at the same level. While all dioceses have had 
workshops and most have Diocesan Aids Committees, 
some dioceses did not have coordinated AIDS pro- 
grams. It was reported that youth were often left out. 

Most of the dioceses are in the process of develop- 
ing strategies. However it remains a worrying factor 
that this process is very slow and these activities are 
irregular and not well coordinated. Clearly ELCSA is 
still far from reaching the level of a well-coordinated 
effort in this struggle. 


Ugandan Experience 


The Task team shared their experiences from the visit 
to Uganda, and how they became involved in the 
project. Rev. Agullhas clarified the role of ELCSA De- 
velopment Service in this project emphasizing the 
importance of the initiative. 

Visits were made to a number of organizations 
such as Straight Talk, TASO, The AIDS Information 
Center, the Uganda Aids Commission, Naguru Teen- 
age Counseling Center, Church of Uganda — Church 
Human Service Aids Prevention and Care, and the 
LWF Rakai Community Based Aids Project — 
Lyantonde. The team made some field visits where 
they were informed of projects that are carried out 
by the local communities, visited childheaded fami- 
lies, traditional doctors, religious groups and People 
Living with Aids (PLWA). The team noted with ap- 
preciation the level of cooperation displayed by all 
the organizations, NGOs, government institutions, 
churches and traditional doctors. 

The study group made the following observations: 


a] Why did Uganda succeed? 


e The State President and his wife took the lead 
in the campaign to overcome HIV/AIDS. 


e AMulti-sectoral approach. 


In this approach we see different stake holders coming 
together and all contributing without fear of discrimi- 
nation or rebuke. In this approach we saw for example, 
churches, NGOs, government, traditional healers, com- 
munity based organizations all working together. 





e Religious leaders became vocal and open in talk- 
ing about AIDS, and their HIV status. This meant 

_ that churches created a platform for openness, 
spiritual healing and anondiscriminatory attitude. 


e AIDS was acknowledged as everyone's re- 
sponsibility as everyone had lost a friend or 
a relative at some time or other. 


e Flexible and improving methods in dealing 
with the pandemic as demanded by socio- 
economic and political changes. 


e Communication. 


We observed that different methods of communi- 
cation were used, which made it possible even for 
communities in rural areas to know what was go- 
ing on. e.g. print media, radio, and television. 


e Taking the struggle to the people. 


Support groups and health clubs play a crucial role 
in helping people to live positively, whether they 
are affected or infected. 


e All the AIDS activists have realized that 
AIDS cannot be dealt with on its own with- 
out considering other socio-political and eco- 
nomic factors, hence development and hu- 
man empowerment are part of the main 
components in the fight against AIDS. 


The Ugandan Aids Commission’s overview of Uganda's 
response to the HIV/AIDS epidemic in a 2000 publica- 
tion, says, “Openness about HIV, including one's HIV zero 
status, has been one of the virtues of the concerted ef- 
forts of Ugandans in response to the HIV/AIDS epidemic.” 


b) Challenges/obstacles experienced by Uganda. 
While Uganda has made such remarkable progress 
there are still however many obstacles that the coun- 


try has to overcome. 


e There have not been enough local resources 
as most NGOs and even the government de- 
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pend to a great extent on donors in the fight 
against AIDS. 


e A dependency syndrome is still prevalent in 
most communities. 


e Medical treatment (especially AIDS drugs) is 
still very expensive for most people. 


e Most organizations are situated around 
Kampala which means that some of the rural 
communities are left out. 


e The Northern part of Uganda is engaged in a 
civil war. The rebels are attacking civilians and 
sometimes this area is declared a no-go zone. 
This means that government has from time to 
time spent money on fighting the rebels rather 
than developing the country. 


V. Our Goal and Objectives 


GOAL: To assist youth in ELCSA in developing com- 
prehensive, faith-based prevention and care strate- 
gies with regard to HIV/AIDS. 


OBJECTIVE 1: To build capacity among youth by 
training a core group of HIV/AIDS trainers in each of 
the seven dioceses of ELCSA over the next two years. 


OBJECTIVE 2: To build capacity and promote con- 
tinuity by providing opportunities for networking by 
ELCSA diocesan youth leaders on national and inter- 
national level in order to share information, experi- 
ences and resources relating to HIV/AIDS strategies. 


Cluster 
Botswana and Western Diocese 10 + 21 = 31 


Central and Northern Diocese 12 + 18 = 30 


Cape Orange Diocese 18 
30 + 8 = 38 
117 


South Eastern and Eastern Dioc. 
Total 


26 


Youth Volunteers 


OBJECTIVE 3: To develop an HIV/AIDS Trainers’ 
Training Resource Package as well as posters and 
pamphlets for use in dioceses, circuits and parishes. 


OBJECTIVE 4: To promote the establishment of 
HIV/AIDS focused care groups/health committees/ 
teen clubs with active participation by youth and 
health workers/medical personnel in each parish. 


VI. Action Pian 


l. Training of Trainers 
Methodology: 


Each circuit will be invited to send 2-4 youth volun- 
teers to a 6-day workshop/training for AIDS educators. 
Members of the TASK TEAM will lead the workshops. 

The seven dioceses will be clustered as follows 
(see table below): 


The program will include the following components 
(See attached program for details): 


e Biblical and Theological reflection 


e Basic HIV/AIDS education including preven- 
tion, care and basic counseling skills 


e Community analysis 


e Basic Training Skills including communication, 
facilitations, planning, fundraising, reporting 
and evaluation skills 


Dates Venue 
6-12 February 2003 
13-19 March 2003 
3-9 April 2008 


1-7 May 2003 


Rustenburg, Tihabane 
Jabavu 

Kimberley 
Umphumulo 
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Selection process for youth trainers 


Diocesan Youth Committees are requested to inter- 
view candidates for training to ascertain if they are 
suitably mature, emotionally and theologically and 
will have the time and commitment to train others 
in their respective circuits. 


Funding and logistics for trainers’ workshops 


The different dioceses are at different stages in their 
response to the HIV/AIDS pandemic. Financial resources 
and access to resources differ from diocese to diocese. 

ELCSA—DS has therefore undertaken to seek 
some financial support for the first round of train- 
ers’ workshops in particular the costs of the re- 
source persons/trainers. Circuits are requested to 
take care of the transport costs of the youth volun- 
teers. Dioceses and diocesan centers are requested 
to assist with accommodation and meals. 


Expected output, time frarne and indicators 


The training course will provide basic knowledge 
and skills to enable youth trainers to plan and con- 
duct two to three basic AIDS awareness workshops 
in their parishes and establish and/or liaise with 
AIDS focused health committees/care groups/teen 
clubs in each parish as the need dictates. 

AIDS educators will be expected to regularly evalu- 
ate and report on activities and progress to their Di- 
ocesan Youth Committees who will in turn report to 
the ELCSA Youth Committee. 


2. Networking 


At present there is no national coordinator for AIDS 
work in ELCSA or in ELCSA-DS. Several dioceses have 
however appointed, or are in the process of appoint- 
ing, a full-time or part-time AIDS Coordinator and a 
Diocesan AIDS Committee. 

ELCSA-DS does not see its role as a coordinator 
but rather as a facilitator in this project. ELCSA-DS 
has therefore enabled and facilitated regular oppor- 
tunities for ELCSA Youth Leaders to meet at a national 
level in order to network, share experiences, re- 
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sources and ways of accessing funds by means of 
an ELCSA Youth Leaders AIDS Forum. 
ELCSA-DS and ELCSA Youth- League also agree to: 


e Liaise and co-operate with existing struc- 
tures and initiatives in dioceses and where 
appropriate with ecumenical organizations 
such as LUCSA and the SACC as well as 
NGO's, local communities and government. 


e Invite Bishops (including retired bishops) and oth- 
ers to be patrons and supporters of this initiative. 


Time Frame and Venue 


The ELCSA Youth Leaders’ AIDS Forum will meet 
twice a year. This meeting may take place as a one 
day meeting in conjunction with the ELCSA Youth 
Committee meetings which are held biennally at the 
Kempton Park Centre. 


HIV/AIDS Trainers Resource Package 


The objective is to develop an AIDS Trainers’ resource 
package which will enable youth AIDS educators to 
carry out training workshops in their respective cir- 
cuits and parishes. 
The TASK TEAM will compile the resource pack- 
age for use during and after the trainer's workshops. 
The resource package will include the following: 


Basic HIV/AIDS Training Manual (Prepared by 
ELCSA-DS) 


Six Bible Studies focusing on HIV/AIDS (Prepared 
by ELCSA Christian Education Facilitator) 


ELCSA AIDS Poster (Prepared by ELCSA Christian 
Education Facilitator) 


ELCSA AIDS Pamphlet (Prepared by ELCSA Chris- 
tian Education Facilitator) 


AIDS Rap Song and Cassette tape (Prepared by ELCSA 
Christian Education Facilitator) 


ELCSA Youth Trainer's T-shirt (Prepared by ELCSA-DS) 
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ELCSA Youth Trainer’s Certificate (Prepared by 
ELCSA-DS) 


ELCSA Youth Trainer’s Report Form (Prepared by 
ELCSA-DS) 


Basic AIDS Health Kit (Prepared by ELCSA-DS) 


Basic Guidelines for establishing and rumning an AIDS 
focused Health Committee/Care Group/Teen Club 


2. Care Groups 


The objective is to enable ELCSA Youth Trainers to 
help establish or cooperate with AIDS focused Health 
Committees/Care Groups/Teen Clubs in each congre- 
gation or parish in their respective Circuits. 


Method and time Frame: 


Guidelines for the establishment and running of Care 
Groups/Teen Clubs will be included in each of the train- 
ing workshops. Youth trainers will be encouraged to 
establish two or three committees in their respective 
Circuits and report twice each year to the Diocesan 
Youth Committee on the progress made in establishing 
these committees and on the activities taking place. 


Conclusion 


There is still no cure for HIV/AIDS at this point of time. 
Treatment can provide considerable relief but is not 
cheap or freely available. “Love Life” reports that while 
a large majority of those at high risk have already been 
infected considerable opportunity still exists to prevent 
new HIV infections among succeeding waves of adoles- 
cents. Itis with and for these young people that the ELCSA 
— ELCSA-DS initiative seeks to make a difference. 


Appendix — Suggested Poster 
Slogans 

DO NOT COMPROMISE YOUR LIFE WITH THE 
SPELL OF THE MOMENT'S DECISION 
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ELCSA YOUTH SAYS TALK ABOUT SEX AND DO 
NOT COMPROMISE 


ELCSA YOUTH SAYS YES, ENOUGH DAMAGE HAS 
BEEN DONE, LET’S PUT THE ARMOUR AND FIGHT 
HIV/AIDSAB&C 

IF YOU ARE ADDICTED TO IT, DO IT WITH A CON- 
DOM. THERE IS NO DIFFERENCE EXCEPT THAT 
YOU CANNOT BE INFECTED OR INFECT 


EVERY LUTHERAN CAN SUPPORT AIDS EDUCA- 
TION 


ELCSA YOUTH MAKING THE DIFFERENCE 


ABSTINENCE IS THE KEY NOT A MIRAGE 


ELCSA YOUTH LEAGUE BREAKS THE SILENCE 
AGAINST HIV/AIDS 


AIDS IS A CHALLENGE, LIVE TO THE CHALLENGE, 
SAYS ELCSA YOUTH 


CARING FOR THE HIV INFECTED, PROUDLY 
LUTHERAN 


SAFE SEX SAVES LIVES, PLAY IT SAFE, CONDOMISE 
BEING WISE AND RESPONSIBLE, WE CAN DETER- 
MINE OUR DESTINY AS YOUNG PEOPLE IN TERMS 


OF FIGHTING HIV/AIDS 


OPEN MINDED WE CAN FIGHT, AIDS, IGNORANCE, 
DESCRIMINATION, STIGMA 


RESPONSIBLE SEXUALITY AND CHRISTIAN EDU- 
CATION, CHURCH'S RESPONSIBILITY 


TO CARE FOR ONE ANOTHER IS OUR MOTTO 


LUKE 10; “WHO IS MY NEIGHBOUR?” (WITH A PIC- 
TURE OR DRAWING OF A GROUP HIV POSITIVE) 


WELCOME, ELCSA IS HIV/AIDS FRIENDLY 
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An AACTION PLAN 








FOR THE LUTHERAN YOUTH 
ORGANIZATION (LYO) 





IN NIGERIA 


By Neksummi Matthias 


introduction 


The Lutheran Church of Christ in Nigeria (LCCN) has a 
membership of about 1.5 million. LCCN has 5 dioceses 
and 2 mission fields. There are youth groups such as 
the children Sunday school, the Boys and Girls Bridge, 
the New Life for all singers, the Lutheran Youth Fellow- 
ship and the choir. These five groups altogether make 
up the Lutheran Youth Organization (LYO) headed by a 
youth director. The young people in the church make 
up about 70-80% of the church membership. 

This action plan is a response to the prioritized 
issues and challenges from the Pan African Lutheran 
Youth Consultation (PALYC) such as: 


a. HIV/AIDS 


b. Unemployment and Poverty (in the light of glo- 
balization) 


c. Child Abuse 
d. War and Conflict 


We are deeply disturbed by these problems that cause 
suffering in Nigeria and in the whole of Africa. There- 
fore, we are compelled to take action and address the 
root causes of these sufferings. 

This action plan is intended to mobilize the youth 
since reaching them is virtually the same as reaching 


the whole church. This plan is also hoped to be ac- 
complished within three years. 

The over all goal of this action plan therefore is to 
eradicate if not diminish the effects of HIV/AIDS pan- 
demic, poverty, child abuse and conflict through em- 
powerment of LCCN LYO local groups. There is an 
urgent call for the youth to respond to these problems. 

We are aware of the fact that the church has HIV/ 
AIDS. This disease and its effects are in our midst and 
this confronts our young people and our nation. We 
therefore commit ourselves to reach the young people 
at the grassroots level through using a more effective 
network to learn from and support each other. We also 
commit ourselves to working with other like-minded 
organizations at all levels to address the identified 
concerns. We envision that this goal and action plan 
be localized by various youth groups in congrega- 
tional level. 

We take up this task in faith trusting that with Jesus 
strengthening us, we can do all things. 


A. HIV/AIDS 


Goal A: All youth groups at the congregation have 
developed and implemented HIV/AIDS prevention 
programs and activities that address root causes of 
vulnerability to the pandemic. 
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Objectives: 


1. To support and educate youth about compre- 
hensive and effective methods of preventing 
the transmission of HIV/AIDS . 


2. To break the silence surrounding issues of 
sex, sexuality and sexual relationships in 
church and society. 


3. To address the factors, which make youth and 
children vulnerable to HIV/AIDS by working 
towards the elimination of a male dominant 
society that contributes to women vulnerabil- 
ity to HIV infection. 


4, To challenge harmful practices and traditions 
that aid the spread of HIV/AIDS and support 
positive practices directed at preventing HIV 
transmission. 


Indicators for Objective 


a. At the end of the project period, the majority 
of the Lutheran Youth in Nigeria have been ad- 
equately informed about HIV/AIDS and are pro- 
tected, thus leading to decrease and zero infec- 
tion among the young people and children in 
their respective communities and congregation. 


b. Information and issues about sex, sexuality and 
sexual relationships are being discussed freely 
and responsibly in our churches. 


c. A better and just understanding of equality be- 
tween male and female in the community. 


d Harmful practices and traditions that increase 
the possibility of HIV/AIDS infection have been 
examined and eliminated. 


Activities 


a.l Promotion of behavioral changes in vulner- 
able groups by increasing awareness of the 





consequences of drug, HIV/AIDS and sexu- 
ally transmitted infections as well as dis- 
semination of adequate information about 
effective methods to prevent its spread. 


a.2 Provide the necessary information, skills, 
materials and support for local youth groups 
that initiated and are involved in HIV preven- 
tion efforts. 


a.3 Promote the development and implementation 
of comprehensive sex education program, es- 
pecially those targeting youth. 


b.1 Develop and share of educational materials 
and programs on sexuality and human relation- 
ships for different age groups. 


b.2 Assist our people to reflect on and to commu- 
nicate and relate this issue in our local lan- 
guages and cultures through workshops and 
seminars. 


b.3Seek out current and accurate information 
on HIV/AIDS, and develop systems for ensur- 
ing that it is widely available throughout the 
churches. 


c.1 Conduct a realistic assessment of the main 
causes for HIV transmission within our local 
cultural, social and economic contexts. 


c.2 Encourage, support and monitor our youth ini- 
tiated HIV/AIDS prevention and health programs 
in their respective communities. This should 
be done at an early age (children) instead of 
waiting for them to become adults. 


c.3 Educate families about access to basic health 
services for orphans and child headed households. 


Indicators for Activities 


a. The behavior of most of the youth towards drug 
abuse and premarital sex has changed that 
leads to protection from HIV/AIDS infection. 
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b. Youth who are involved in HIV prevention pro- 
grams have been well informed, skilled and 
equipped for the task. 


c. Atleast 30% participated and were involved in 
workshops, seminars and locally initiated pro- 
grams to be leaders. 


d. Our people in the villages are equipped to com- 
municate about HIV/AIDS in their local lan- 
guages and culture. 


e. Accurate information about HIV/AIDS secured 
and is widely available throughout our 
churches. 


f. Orphans have access to education and basic 
health benefits. 


g. Youth themselves have developed strategies 
to prevent HIV/AIDS infection and transmission. 


h Children at an early age have been educated 
on HIV/AIDS prevention. 


Goal B: The LYO are equipped for advocacy in work- 
ing for the dignity and rights of people living with HIV/ 
AIDS and for an attitude of care and solidarity which 
rejects all forms of discrimination and stigmatization. 


Objectives 


1. Develop and share experiences, policies, strate- 
gies and educational resources that facilitate open 
discussion on issues related to human rights and 
HIV/AIDS among our local youth groups. 


2. Become welcoming communities of care for 
those living with and affected by HIV/AIDS and 
value their participation in church life, worship 
and ministries. 


3. Overcome gender inequalities and discrimina- 
tion, foster active participation of women in 
developing and planning activities related to 
HIV/AIDS. 





Indicators for Objectives 


a. Experiences, policies, strategies and educa- 
tional resources have been shared among our 
dioceses and 2 mission fields. 


b. People living with aids affected by HIV/AIDS 
participate fully in all church activities and 
programs. 


c. Women are given chance to participate fully in 
developing and planning activities related to 
HIV/AIDS. 


Activities 


1.a Organize educational seminars and workshops 
to train youth leaders on issues related to hu- 
man rights and HIV/AIDS. 


l.b Encourage the development, adaptation and 
sharing of HIV/AIDS related educational mate- 
rials among youth and among youth groups at 
all levels. 


2.aSupport organizations of self-help groups for 
people living with HIV/AIDS. 


2.bSpeak about HIV/AIDS in both prayers and 
preaching. 


2.c Promote non-discriminating employment poli- 
cies within our youth groups and churches at 
large. 


2.d Actively create space for people living with 
HIV/AIDS to join in church programs and wor- 
ship as full participants, decision makers and 
facilitators. 


2.e Teach that stigma and discrimination are sin- 
ful. 


2.f Reframe the language we use in studies and 
worship to ensure that it does not discriminate 
and is gender inclusive. 
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3.aDevelop and implement policies that include 


women in all aspects of LYO life. 


3.bInvolve both men and women in decisions 


about planning and implementation on the gen- 
der training programs. 


Indicators of activities 


. Number of youth leaders trained for HIV/AIDS 


work has increased by 30%. 


. People living with and affected by HIV/AIDS 


engage themselves in self-help activities. 


. Access to employment of those living with HIV/ 


AIDS has increased and they are also given 
positions or leadership roles in our youth 
groups and the Church at large. 


. People are aware of the language that does not 


discriminate and stigmatize others. They ac- 
cept that actions that stigmatize and discrimi- 
nate are sinful. 


. Bothmen and women discuss and live out gen- 


der justice. 


GOAL C: The LYO advocates the increasing access to 
care and treatment for people living with and affected 
by HIV/AIDS. 


Objectives 
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1. Tap local financial and human resources that 


would benefit the HIV/AIDS related programs 
by identifying fund raising campaigns and shar- 
ing strategy. 


. Advocate for the assurance and increase of devel- 


opment aid from governments keeping up with the 
United Nations’ targets for development aid, and 
through debt cancellation ensure that government's 
funds will be diverted to alleviate poverty and HIV/ 
AIDS programs in the communities. 





. Strengthen the capacity of local communi- 


ties to address the social, cultural, eco- 
nomic, emotional and spiritual impact of 
HIV/AIDS. 


. Strengthen and expand existing health ser- 


vices, infrastructures and human capacity to 
make possible the appropriate utilization of 
available therapies. 


. Influence governments and pharmaceutical 


companies to implement policies that would 
increase access to life-prolonging therapies 
including treatment of opportunistic infections 
and anti-retroviral drugs. 


Indicators for Objectives 


Funds and human resources have been raised 
by and for our youth groups. 


. Wealthy countries have increased their aids 


towards HIV/AIDS prevention. 


. Our governments at all level have increased 


their dedication towards fighting HIV/AIDS. 


. Church health services, infrastructures have 


been expanded to include HIV/AIDS preven- 
tion and more effective health care for those 
living with HIV/AIDS. 


. Pharmaceutical companies provide life-pro- 


longing therapies and anti-retroviral drugs at 
affordable prices. 


Activities 


1.a Advocate for the dedication of a specific week 


or Sunday in a year of the Church calendar for 
mobilizing resources from congregations for 
works in HIV/AIDS. 


1.bDevelop practical local and regional net- 


works and program where our youth groups 
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can share experiences and resources related 
to HIV/AIDS activities. 


2.a Network with other civil society groups to moni- 
tor the flow of resources gained from debt relief, 
with special regard for the sectors, which make 
a difference in the battle against HIV pandemic. 


2.b Network with other civil society groups such 
as Jubilee 2000 to ensure that resources mo- 
bilization is done in the purview of debt can- 
cellation in order to ensure real gains within 
developing countries as a result of any in- 
creased flow of resources. 


2.c Coordinate public campaigns to urge govern- 
ments for a massive increase in financial com- 
mitments to regions affected by the pandemic. 


3.a Analyze and monitor financial commitments 
and contribution of governments to HIV/AIDS 
related work. 


3.b Coordinate campaigns to ensure that govern- 
ments increase their financial commitments 
and honor them. 


4.a Hold governments accountable to fulfill their 
responsibilities. 


4.b Support existing church related health services 
to increase their capacity for active involve- 
ment in case and treatment of people living 
with HIV/AIDS. 


5.a Organize public campaigns to put pressure on 
governments and pharmaceutical companies 
to make existing treatment opportunities avail- 
able for all people in need. 


5.b Cooperate with other NGOs and the media to 
launch campaigns that inform the public about 
current inequities in access to HIV prevention 
and treatment. 


6.aEducate local communities about their enor 
mous potentials to provide comprehensive sup- 





port and care for people living with and af- 
fected by HIV/AIDS. 


6.bProvide training opportunities for members 
of the fellowship and local communities to 
increase their capacity in provision of health, 
education, home care services, counseling 
and spiritual support. 


7.aSupport practices that save lives and behav- 
ior that minimize the risk of infection. 


7.bSupport the churches’ historic commitment 
of faithfulness and abstinence, while recog- 
nizing that life may present us with contexts 
in which these ideas are unachievable. 


B. Unemployment and Poverty 


Goal: The LYO addressed poverty by challenging its 
root causes, through education and the creation of 
training for youth that would enable them to work. 


Objectives 


1. Support investment in basic education targeted 
at improving the quality of education and ac- 
cess to further and higher education for disad- 
vantaged categories of young people. 


2. Identify the obstacles of living young people 
and taking measures as far as possible to re- 
move them. 


3. Educate all young people in our communities 
about economic policies and the socio-eco- 
nomic effects of globalization. 


4. Influence the setting-up of vocational train- 
ing centers to the requirement of the labor 
market in order to facilitate the transition of 
young people from school into work and ac- 
quisition of the generic and transferable 
skills required as a basis for employment and 
hfe-long learning. 
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Indicators for Objectives 


a. More parishes would consider the establishment 
of primary schools especially for poor children. 


b. Obstacles in accessing training and educa- 
tion of young people are identified and eradi- 
cated, as a result more youths will be edu- 
cated and prepared for employment. 


c. 40% of the youth have learned about Nigerian 
economy and the negative socio-economic ef- 
fects of globalization. 


d. More vocational training centers have been 
established and about 20% of our youth have 
been trained. 


Activities 
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l.a Encourage our churches at all levels to estab- 
lish schools to provide education for our teen 
youth and children. 


i.b Holding our church leaders accountable for deci- 
sions made regarding unemployment and poverty. 


2.4 Urge employment agencies, public and private, 
to assist young people more efficiently in find- 
ing employment, 


2.b Promote enterprise, entrepreneurship and self- 
employment among young people and the cre- 
ation and viability of small and medium sized 
enterprises as one of the major sources of em- 
ployment opportunities for young people. 


2.c Support policies, which improve competitiveness 
through investment, including investment in tech- 
nology, human resources development, educa- 
tion and skills, in order to promote economic 
growth, social development and employment. 


3.a Advocate for development assistance and tech- 
nical cooperation for our poorer communities 
in order to provide education and training for 





our poorer communities so as to provide edu- 
cation and training for young people. 


3.bIdentify and form partnerships with organiza- 
tions in the education on economic literacy. 


3.cConduct arnual economic literary workshop 
on a national level with the view of training 
leaders who can in turn take this training to 
congregational levels. 


3.d Mobilize the trained leaders to work together 
with local communities in income-generating 
projects, including the tapping of resources. 


3.1 Educate our communities to resist all forms of 
exploitation. 


4.a Encourage young people and enterprises to de- 
velop more flexible attitudes towards the ac- 
quisition of new skills to meet changing needs. 


4.b Holding our governments accountable for the 
poorer implementation of poverty alleviation 
programs launched in the country. 


Indicators of Activities 


1. 10% of our youth have become self-employed. 


2. More investments have been sought that 
could increase job opportunities. 


3. 20% of our youth have acquired skills in dif- 
ferent trades. 


4. Workshops have been held and youth lead- 
ers have been trained. 


5. Our local communities have been enlight- 
ened and they now resist exploitation. 
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C. Child Abuse Campaign 


Goal C: Secured equal rights and protection of chil- 
dren in our respective communities. 


Objectives 


1. To educate young people concerning vio- 
lence against children including sexual, 
physical and emotional abuse, the myth of 
virgin sex in curing HIV/AIDS, child labor and 
gross neglect. 


2. To provide pastoral care and rehabilitation 
of survivors of abuse. 


Indicators of Objectives 


a. Increased awareness and knowledge among 
the young people and the society about vio- 
lence against children and how to stop it. 


b. Most of child abuse victims identified have 
been cared for and rehabilitated. 


Activities 


1.a Inclusion of the rights of the child in Christian 
education and/or bible study. 


1.bMonitoring member youth groups to ensure 
the running of awareness and educational 
programs on children's issues. 


l.cInitiating and supporting honest dialogue be- 
tween parents and their children. 


1.d Encouraging church leaders, pastors and work- 
ers in speaking out against child abuse. 


2.aTransforming our churches and communi- 
ties into safe places for young people and 
children through enlightenment of our 
church members. 








2.b Providing intensive counseling for victims of 
child abuse. 
Indicators of Activities 


1. Most youth and children have been educated 
about their rights and its violation thereof. 


2. More pastors and church workers speak against 
child abuse. 


3. Our churches become safe places for victims 
and survivors of child abuse. 


4. Victims of child abuse have been counseled 
and rehabilitated. 


D. War and Conflict 

Goal D: To enjoy the benefits of war and conflict-free 
communities 

Objectives 


1. Promoting just peace and reconciliation in all 
our churches’ communities. 


2. Rehabilitation of child soldiers and young 
people affected by war and conflict. 
Indicators for Objectives 


a. Decrease of violence as results of conflict 
(or war). 


b. LYO leaders are trained in peace-making and 
reconciliation strategies. 


c. Child soldiers are identified and plans of ac- 
tion are made to provide ministry for them. 
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Activities 
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1.a Mobilizing our young people as agents for peace 
and reconciliation refusing to be used by any- 
body or group of persons to cause disorder. 


1.b Ensuring aspects of ethnocentrism in church 
and society. 


1.cChallenging the church/youth leadership to 
participate in national debates, conflict reso- 
lution and peace negotiation when necessary. 


1.d Speaking out against unjust practices as elec- 
tion rigging and completion and exploitative 
sales of arms. 


2.aldentifying the communities in need of reha- 
bilitation programs. 


2.b Providing space in our churches for victims, sur- 


vivors and perpetrators to work towards healing. 


indicators of Activities 


1. 80% of our youth have refused to be used to 
cause disorder. 


2. Cases of negative tribalism have decreased. 


3. Election rigging and corrupt practices have 
been reduced. 


4. Communities in need of rehabilitation have 
been identified and attended to. 


5. Victims and survivors of wars have been ac- 
commodated and cared for by the church. 
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Our VISION OF THE CHURCH: 
A WorKSHOP FOR AFRICAN 


YOUTH 





In August 2001, the LWF Department for Theology 
and Studies (DTS) published “Between Vision and Re- 
ality: Lutheran Church in Transition”. This documen- 
tation is a result of a three-year study DTS exploring 
the crucial question of what communion might ac- 
tually imply and how the churches engage together 
in God's mission. Representatives from member 
churches participated in various regional consulta- 
tions and an international core-group of theologians 
assisted DTS and guided the process of the study. 
Youth perspective is very important in reflecting on 
how the African churches see themselves and how 
they are understood and perceived by those outside 
their own context but a part of the same commun- 
ion. Therefore in order to bring out the youth's vi- 


sion of the Church, Dr. Wolfgang Grieve of DTS to- 
gether with Dr. Monica Melanchton (India), Rev. Eric 
Allison (Liberia), Rev. Absalom Hasheela (Namibia) 
and Rev. Dr. Israel Peter Mwakyolile (Tanzania) fa- 
cilitated a workshop during the consultation. 

Included in this resource are selected essays 
from the publication that was given to the 
consultation’s participants as preparatory read- 
ings, guide questions for reflection and small group 
responses. YICAS hopes that this material will en- 
courage further discussion, reflection and inclusion 
of the youth’s vision of the Church in the 21* cen- 
tury. You may use these documents for future work- 
shops or discussions with the young people and 
adults alike in local congregations. 
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AN EXCERPT FROM 
“WHAT Is THE CHURCH For, 


AND 


TANA po e SE ELAR RE Erp pS a a aa RP RT i aa Ee ED RRS EERE ee ii dd 


By Wolfgang Grelve 


The Lutheran churches worldwide are in a state of 
transition. Great social changes are bringing pres- 
sure to bear on the role of the church in society, and 
the church therefore is challenged and reacts. The 
church establishes a relation with the new situation 
because, as communio—as community in relation- 
ship in Christ’s discipleship—it always finds itself 
in a reciprocal relation with social and political re- 
ality. But which perspective is dominant? How does 
the church react; what characterizes its reaction? 
How relevant is its self-understanding in the differ- 
ent contexts? When it comes to the relevance of the 
church under the new conditions of the late modern 
world one should expect a new and deeper 
re-evaluation of its goals. But is this the case? In light 
of today’s breathtaking process of transformation it 
is increasingly urgent to ask where the way is to lead, 
and what vision is guiding it. 

It is said that the time of great designs and vi- 
sions is past. For the sake of God and human beings, 
however, the churches have to communicate a vi- 
sion. The faith of the church confesses the God who 
has promised a future to human beings. This prom- 
ise is no utopia but a promise present in faith, love 
and hope giving a direction to life. Nothing was less 
helpful for the vision of the church in society than 
its own delusions of having a utopian faith and being 
the vanguard of humankind. The dismantling of uto- 


Whar is Its Vision?” 





pian thinking has shown this clearly. It is very diffi- 
cult, though, for the churches again to take seriously 
their own vision, and not to follow the spirit of the 
times and be content with only pragmatic goals. The 
more these goals are a question of the survival of 
the church, the greater the danger for the church to 
see itself as an end in itself. This only deepens the 
crisis of the church and the church therefore needs 
critical self-examination, to discover its true pur- 
pose. In situations of creeping or dramatic changes 
the goals and the leading vision of the church in the 
world have to be clarified fundamentally, and passed 
on contextually, not abstractly. Mere pragmatism is 
as unsatisfactory as an unworldly utopianism. This 
is the starting point for the following analysis of the 
responses from the churches, which clearly indicates 
the importance of the vision of communio for new 
models of the church today. 


Africa: Holistic Mission and the 
Unsolved Problem of the Church 
as Communio 


The contributions from the Lutheran churches in 
Africa reflect the diversity of these churches and, 
at the same time, show a certain common awaken- 
ing. Since the end of the Cold War, these churches 
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know that they have been sent into society, into the 
lives of people, and play a remarkable role in the 
way they deal with, and solve conflicts. They inter- 
vene critically in politics and no longer allow them- 
selves to be controlled by governments. The bish- 
ops of Tanzania for instance recommend that, apart 
from praying and reconciling our society, the 
church should be involved in conscientization, di- 
recting and advising society, the government, po- 
litical parties and individuals on the execution and 
implementation of human rights (The Bagamoyo 
Statement) 

They are concerned with the realization of de- 
mocracy, both political and economic democracy, 
and with the eradication of poverty and suffering, 
injustice, and strife. The Ethiopian church “under 
stands itself as a model for democracy.” (Solomon 
Endashaw) In its social commitment the church is 
the advocate of a holistic human development. 

When trying to understand the theology of the 
churches it is their understanding of mission which 
first catches the eye. They have attempted to clarify 
the concept systematically over against the question- 
able missionary methods which led to the founding of 
the Lutheran churches in Africa. How are mission and 
gospel connected? By stressing the wholeness of mis- 
sion as consequence of the wholeness of the gospel, 
and thus rejecting the Western missionaries’ individu- 
alistic, non-political understanding of the faith, the 
church bears witness to the significance of the gospel 
for the whole of human life. In its proclamation the 
church shares in God’s power which enters into com- 
munion with humans. Therefore it is the main goal of 
the church “to participate in God's holistic mission to 
and among the peoples.” (Eric A. Allison) Because 
the “holistic gospel” addresses people in all the cir 
cumstances of their lives, it heals the whole person 
“spiritually, mentally, physically, and socially.” 
(Leonard Mbilinyi) This presupposes a holistic un- 
derstanding of life, and theologically it holds that 
Christology is rooted in the doctrine of creation. In 
its origins, human life is meant to be life in relation, 
life and work in community (“Be a person among 
people,” “It is through people that we are people,” 
cf. Owdenburg M. Mdegella), in communion with the 
dead and the living, with God and nature. This origi- 
nal world view, which implies a strong concept of 
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community, determines the understanding of mis- 
sion. It serves the society, and therefore leads to a 
“missionary vision.” (Cuthbert K. Omari) In the 
struggle against poverty and injustice the church 
sees itself “as an evangelistic and social activist.” 
(Solomon Endashaw) 

The new model of mission with its visionary power 
replaces the old “rescue mission model” of colonial 
times. This is a transitory stage in which the old un- 
derstanding is still effective, as seen in the surviv- 
ing colonial mentalities. There also are groups which 
demand “that the primary mission of the church 
should be only evangelism.” (Solomon Endashaw) At 
the same time, entirely new churches are emerging, 
some of which become mega-churches with enor- 
mous charisma. People leave the mainline churches, 
and young people especially join the new move- 
ments. Anew wave of mission is hitting Africa, linked 
with charismatic fundamentalist Christianity and 
with the church growth movement. 

In a situation such as the one in the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in Tanzania (ELCT) for instance it is 
important to differentiate the goals of the church (cf. 
the seven main characteristics of the ELCT’s 
self-understanding), to restructure, and to put more 
emphasis on better and more careful planning. In co- 
operation with the state and with partner dioceses in 
Europe and America the strengthening of the concept 
of congregation is to be given a firmer basis, but there 
are still unsolved problems here. The model are the 
three Cs: class, clinic, and cross, which describe the 
spiritual, educational and social tasks. To this has to 
be added the emphasis on the community (another 
C) and this shows a change in self-understanding The 
existing community of the church is not an expres- 
sion of communio. The church exists along tribal lines 
Karen L. Bloomquist finds that “Family, tribe and com- 
munity tend to operate as unquestioned lines of de- 
marcation.” According to its bishop, this means “that 
the question of the ELCT as a communion in itself and 
in community is still unresolved.” In reality there is a 
chasm between the rich and the poor in the congre- 
gation, “true koinonia” is still just a desire. “The as- 
pect of sharing is very much spoken of, but there is 
not much sharing within the church community” 
(Owdenburg M. Mdegella) The community which re- 
ally exists between the believers seems to deny the 
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reality of the communio. Monica Melanchthon thinks 
that “The African churches are in the midst of grow- 
ing individualism, enterprise, efficiency, profit, com- 
petition, self-interest, domination, power, consumer 
ism.” There exists a tendency to be self-serving 
instead of realizing communio. The reality of the 
church, therefore, can be severely criticized, and 
Anna Mghwira concludes that “the church’s message 
becomes a false prophecy.” 

This criticism draws attention to the vision of the 
true church, the church of God “transcending denomi- 
national boundaries, tribes and ethnic groups, clergy 
and lay, men and women, children and elders.” (Anna 
Mghwira) The Christians are seen to be a new commu- 
nity witnessing to the power of Christ. This witness is 
important if the church wants to understand its services 
to be “to all people regardless of creed, color, gender 
and political persuasion” (Owdenburg M. Mdegella) But 
this criticism does nothing to deepen the chnistological 
dimension. There is little understanding and explana- 
tion of the binding vision of faith that underpins the 
different goals. In some contributions such as in those 
of Latin America the substantial significance of this 
vision is touched upon, but for the majority it is just a 
theme among others which is interpreted in a one- 
sided manner, misunderstood, or is lacking com- 
pletely. The multi- dimensional nature of communio 
and its consequent significance for a structured under- 
standing of the comprehensiveness justifying acts of 
love, on his promise and forgiveness which would help 
to come to terms with the problem of a sinful church. 
The addition of community to the three “Cs” equally 
appears to be problematic because it becomes a goal, 
like education, and the function of the guiding vision 
of communio remains unclear, as well as its 
soteriological and eschatological implications. It 
should be strongly emphasized that the community 
given in Jesus Christ carries within itself the promise 
of a future which is different from the present state of 
the congregation. People who at present are caught 
up in their sometimes pitiful humanness, and in the 
omnipresent egotism, will be freed for a new life in 
solidarity by this unconditional, hopeful promise (vi- 
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sion of faith, justification and communio). This un- 
derstanding would deepen the sense of faith. 

The contribution from Cameroon deals with this 
sense of faith which the church tends to forget un- 
der the pressure to achieve social success. 

People need to see the immediate social implica- 
tions of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Cameroon’s (ELCC) presence among them. People 
have become increasingly blind to the significance 
of the Christian faith in its inner sense as their efforts 
are oriented towards external results. 

The eschatological self-understanding of the 
church is also hidden beneath its social engagement, 
so that the church is seen to be an NGO. “Thus one 
could speak of the ‘NGO-ization’ of the mainline 
churches.” The wonderful gift of communio which 
becomes visible in the church is hardly mentioned. 
“Itis God’s miracle that these people of different tribal 
groups are all together members of the unique Church, 
the ELCC.” The meaning of faith lies in the trust in the 
spirit of Jesus Christ who gives this new community. 
Former enemies now respect each other and realize 
communio. Therefore the church sees itself to be “a 
gift of the Triune God.” Init, the gospel is preached to 
the people as the power of a new situation in Jesus 
Christ, “they find forgiveness of sins, salvation, and 
eternal life. The church is the place to go when there 
is no other place to go to.” (Thomas Nyiwe) The spiri- 
tual significance of the church derives basically from 
the trinitarian understanding of the new being in Jesus 
Christ, which can be uniquely experienced in bap- 
tism and Holy Communion. The social understanding 
of the church therefore lives by the spiritual under- 
standing, just as the spiritual cannot be without the 
social. A holistic understanding of the church in the 
world has to spell out appropriately the different im- 
plications of the communio. All the church's expres- 
sions of life must not be seen as individualistic acts, 
but as coming from the whole of the church, because 
every expression is communicated to the whole—it 
is for the whole and in the whole—but every expres- 
sion also stands by itself, and has to be understood in 
terms of its specific function. 
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THE LuTHERAN CHURCHES 


IN AFRICA 


REALITIES, TENSIONS, 
STRENGTHS, AND DEFICITS 


By Monica J. Melanchthon 


introduction 


For the church to define itself intellectually, reli- 
giously, socially, and politically as “church” is not 
an easy task. It is an unsettled and unsettling iden- 
tity (as identities generally are) and one that often 
feels compelled to give an account of itself. There is 
nothing inherently wrong with the church giving an 
account of itself. Its specific location as speaker and 
thinker; the complex experiences and perceptions 
and sense of life that fuels its concerns; the reasons, 
feelings, and anxieties that texture its position on 
any given issue; the values that inform its consid- 
ered judgment of things are all part and parcel of 
who it is. These need to be constantly and con- 
sciously reviewed and accounted for. 

Giving such an account of itself is a good exercise 
enabling the church to see, with humility, gratitude, 
and pain, how much it has been shaped by its con- 
texts; to sense both the extent and the boundaries of 
its vision; to see how circumstances can circumscribe 
as well as inspire; and to become aware of its per- 
spective on things. What is important, I believe, for 
the churches or the Christian community, is the sense 
that such an account is called for, even demanded, by 
our faith. In addition, it is called for by the sense oth- 
ers have that we occupy a suspect location (particu- 
larly in so-called third world, pluralistic countries), 











and that our perspectives and involvement are sus- 
piciously tainted and problematic products of our 
colonization and Westernization. 

There is always tension between what the church 
claims to be and what it actually is. Because of this ten- 
sion, statements about the church are always controver- 
sial. My task in this brief essay is to attempt to build a 
bridge between what I heard at the African regional con- 
sultation to be the self-understanding of the Lutheran 
churches in Africa and the reality of what it actually is. 
This is not an easy task because my reading of the Afri- 
can situation is implicitly colored by my own cultural 
values and perspective. At the very outset it needs to be 
mentioned that this essays reflects what was heard at the 
consultation, a meeting that was dominated by a male, 
ordained majority representing the church hierarchy. 


The Context of Africa 


Africa is not a cultural unit. To talk about African 
society as a whole would result in the oversimplifi- 
cation of cultural differences, the number of tribal 
groups, the historical legacies of the many countries 
that compose Africa, the political realities and ten- 
sions, the different levels of development, and so on. 
Despite the diversity of African societies, however, 
it is possible to say that Africa is a traditional soci- 
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ety and to elicit some value features that might be 
said to be universal among Africans as a whole. 
These features arise out of its communitarian cul- 
ture where the family is the basic social organiza- 
tion, its dependence on subsistence agriculture, and 
its holistic approach to life. 

Some common features shared by African peoples 
are these: 


e The idea of the existence of One Great God as 
an integral member of society; 


+ the belief in the perpetual existence of life, in 
which there is a cycle of pregnancy, life, death, 
and a period of waiting in a universal pool of 
spiritual existence with a subsequent reincar- 
nation, by which it is possible to change one’s 
lot for better or for worse; 


+ the belief in the sanctity of the human being; 

e theideathat humanity is born free from sin; the 
idea of beauty of thought, speech, action, and 
appearance as a prerequisite for appointment 


to the high office of state; 


+ the importance of marriage as a criterion of 
social status; 


+ the idea that producing a child is necessary for 
the continuance of marriage; 


e the principle of age as a vital criterion of wisdom; 


e thetendency to stress, in all forms of art, the quality 
of significance as a criterion of beauty and virtue; 


e spontaneity of self-expression; 
e the peculiar conception that it is improper and 
obscene to thank someone soon after one has 


been offered food by a neighbor;! 


e the stress or importance that is attached to 
group life; 
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e the importance of kinship as represented in the 
institutional form ofthe extended family system 
irrespective of differences of descent systems; 


e chiefship and its symbolic significance; the per- 
vasiveness and stress on ceremony and ritual 
in many aspects of social life.” 


It is essential that we bear these in mind as we at- 
tempt to understand churches and the manner in 
which they see themselves and function. Again the 
backdrop of these traditional features, modern Africa 
is characterized by the following realities. 


The Colonial Experience 


The socio-economic and political history ofthe peoples 
of Africa is blemished by centuries of colonial experi- 
ence and the debilitating structures domination. Apart 
from creating psychological dependence and affect- 
ing the attitudes, mindsets, and life-styles, the colonial 
past has also left behind a network of structures—eco- 
nomic, educational and social—that still dominate. 
These structures both external and internal are main- 
tained by neo-colonial economic relationships with the 
first world economic communities and constrict the 
process of socio-economic revolution in Africa. 
Northern countries control scientific and techno- 
logical know-how and instrumentation. Thus the re- 
lated economic structures of Africa are still depen- 
dent on these Northern countries. International 
bodies, namely, the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF), and the World Bank (WB), further strengthen 
such economic dependencies. Capitalist world pow- 
ers impose a pattern development that leads to fur- 
ther problems. For reasons of profit and cheap la- 
bor, local and traditional industries are exploited 
and made redundant. Out of this matrix arise vari- 
ous forms of debilitating consumerism. National pri- 
orities are skewed. Promotion of exports is dictated 
by the priorities of rational economic concerns. 
Many independent African nations have within 
them a westernized elite with economic interests in- 
tegrated into the interests of the outgoing colon pow- 
ers. These groups not only benefit at the expense of 
the masses, but also continue to serve as effective 
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instruments in the transfer of profit to the North- 
ern countries and restrict the possibility of self-re- 


liance, thereby keeping millions at the lowest level 


of subsistence. 


Poverty 


African countries are characterized by widespread 
poverty. Acute poverty exists alongside segregated 
affluence. The few who control political poverty are 
those who control and own the means of production. 
The majority lives in want of food, water, shelter, 
clothing, and security. Because Africa is caught up in 
a cycle of poverty that features low productivity, low 
income, low savings, and therefore low investment, it 
has little money to meet the basic needs of its people. 
This is compounded by the lack of peace, quality of 
life, convenient means of transport and communica- 
tion, and arapid growth in population which outstrips 
the continent's capacity. 


Ethnocentrism 


Ethnocentrism plays a major and significant role in 
present day African politics. While the plurality of Af 
rican society—its culture, language, and religion—is 
certainly its most characteristic feature, it is precisely 
from this wonderful quality that the problem of ethno- 
centrism has been derived. There are many vices: so- 
cial injustice, economic exploitation, political ambition, 
military force, and insensitivity to human dignity, reli- 
gion, and racial discrimination. Such problems are to a 
large extent caused by ethnocentrism. Despite spo- 
radic efforts on the part of some countries to integrate 
all groups into a single people and to provide a sense of 
identity, minority groupings have often been 
marginalized for various reasons. Thus the concept of 
“nation” remains open to criticism and redefinition. 


Inferior Status of Women 
As African societies are male-dominated, there still 


exist role expectations, customs, and practices stem- 
ming from traditional systems and cultures that are 





oppressive to women. African women are accorded 
an inferior status both in church and society, denied 
equal participation in public roles, and confined to 
traditional roles. Women’s contributions to the na- 
tion are underplayed. In situations of conflict and 
war, women become targets of violence, rape and 
harassment. 


Militarism and Repressive Regimes 


Several African countries are governed by military 
and repressive regimes which have suppressed the 
freedom of the people and have given a disastrously 
low priority to social and economic planning. 


Religious Context 


In the African context one finds a world of religions 
and plurality of world views. Besides Traditional Af- 
rican Religion with many liberating elements such as 
the emphasis on community with the cosmos, Africa 
has over the last century seen the most massive and 
variegated response to the Christian faith in the his- 
tory of Christian missions. 

The present-day churches of Africa have their 
source in the missionary zeal of the European and 
North American churches. The christianization of Af- 
rica by the missionaries from these two continents went 
hand in hand with the colonizers, traders, and soldiers. 
They were zealous for souls but tended to think that the 
commercial and military expansion was a providen- 
tial opportunity for the salvation of souls and the spread 
of the gospel. Thus, missionaries collaborated in the 
colonial expansion and enterprise. Besides a rapid 
growth in the Christian population, is the accompany- 
ing mushrooming of African indigenous churches most 
of which are break-away groups from the established 
missionary churches founded by African converts. 

In its nascent form, African ecclesiology focused 
on the relation between the church and the world. A 
common element in several statements on the Afri- 
can church is the attempt to identify modalities that 
would clarify that relationship. 

Although the expressive traditions of African 
Traditional Religion have numerous ways of speak- 
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ing of the church, there appear to be four primary 
modalities around which most of the ecclesiological 
discourse centered. These are: 


+ The community of believers and saints: in its 
life and witness, the church is seen as a com- 
munity of people called out of the world, sin, 
and death to serve the Lord Jesus Christ with- 
out fear, in holiness and righteousness; 


e the family or household (oikos) of God; the 
people of God; 


e the church as a social and economic institu- 
tion and mother and father; a model of de- 
mocracy; fellowship, an institution called to 
participate in God’s holistic mission; proph- 
ets and advocates of injustice; servants to 
practice charity; stewards; new humanity; 
one body. 


Triumphalism, Poverty, and the 
Lack of Social Critique 


In spite of the loss of morale, of a sense of being 
alien, and of confusion and underlying fear in the 
face of the political, cultural, and socio-economic 
revolution in Africa, the triumphalism of the church 
remains. Money is still available from the funding 
agencies in the West for the established churches, 
religious orders, development project holders, and 
also social activists. And money is a dominant source 
of power in asociety where the majority of the people 
are poor. The established church is rich and 
triumphalistic. 

The church is poor. This does not mean that the 
institutions and sectors of the clergy and religious 
congregations are not rich. The African churches are 
in the midst of growing individualism, enterprise, ef- 
ficiency, profit, competition, self-interest, domination, 
power, consumerism. The church will admit that it 
has not remained unaffected by this culture and that 
it has even cooperated in the birth and nurture of such 
a culture. 

High among the causes must be placed the theol- 
ogy that is imported from the West: individualistic in 
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morality, socially uncritical, and heavily weighted 
on the side of the preservation of the status quo. It 
is a theology of a certain immobility in which the 
highest value has been the building and preserva- 
tion of the church itself. 

The church’s preoccupation with its social ser- 
vice institutions and diaconal ministries and its 
mere involvement in social service only strength- 
ens the prevalent social system but does not help 
to change it. 


its Relation to Diverse Faiths, 
Particularly islam 


Even to a detached observer it is obvious that the 
encounter between Africa's different religions — Afri- 
can Traditional Religion, Christianity, Islam, and other 
ideologies — is a major factor in the ferment at work 
in the society of Africa, a continent struggling to come 
to terms with modernity. 

Christians need to collaborate with people of other 
faiths in Africa, where ancient traditional religions 
have come to be very real forces in shaping the think- 
ing and living of society. This calls for a measure of 
identification with those who do not agree, in fact, 
repudiate the fundamental presuppositions and ulti- 
mate objectives of Christian faith. 

For many reasons, Christianity and Islam in Af- 
rica have encountered each other as rivals, if not 
enemies. The difference between Christians and 
Muslims is related to two matters. The first one in- 
volves the monotheistic claims of both 
religions-because of mainline Christianity’s avow- 
als of a Trinitarian theology, Christians have been 
perceived differently. However much the church 
may deny being guilty of polytheism, the problem 
is one of perception or misconception. Second, not 
enough attention has been paid to the issues of reli- 
gious pluralism and secular ideologies and the need 
for dialogue. 


Strength _ 
It must be remarked that despite the turbulence which 


African societies have been going through, the 
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continent’s population remains essentially reli- 
gious. The majority religious community (at least 
_ close to half) in almost all the countries repre- 
sented at the meeting, is Christian. While this may 
not mean much, there is strength in numbers. Con- 
sidering the high involvement of Christian mem- 
bers in politics, it gives them the opportunity to 
influence the social, economic, and developmen- 
tal policies of the government with values and eth- 
ics derived from the Christian faith. 

The religious sphere of life had everything to do 
with the ordering of the social and economic spheres 





of life. Religion therefore functions as the sacred 
canopy, overarching all the affairs of human life. Re- 
ligion functiorred in its cosmological way, creating 
“cosmos.” There was little or no institutional differ- 
entiation. The familial, political, educational/eco- 
nomic and religious spheres of life were part and par- 
cel of the whole social fabric. Religion permeated 
everything: when one was born into a social group he 
was also born into a religion. 

African churches should not lose touch with this 
cosmological framework and the holistic approach 
to life, 


1 Cf. Kofi Antubam, Ghana’s Heritage of Culture (Leipzig: 
Koehler and Amalang, 1963), as cited by J. Max Assimeng, 
“Historical Legacy, Political Realities and Tensions in Af- 
rica,” in Encounter of Religions in African Cultures 
(Geneva: LWF, 1991). 


2 E. H. Mends, “Some Basic Elements in the Culture of 
Ghana,” Universitas (Legon), vol. 7, no. 1 (1978), pp. 38-49, 
as cited by J. Max Assimeng in ibid. 


*H. M. Hodges, Conflict and Consensus: An Introduction 
to Sociology (New York: Harper and Row, 1971), pp. 
373-74, as cited by J. Max Assimeng in tbid 
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GUIDE QUESTIONS FOR SMALL 
Group Discussions: 


a 


1. To what extent do we agree with the realities 
of the churches in Africa (as presented on the 
advanced readings which was elaborated by 
workshop facilitators)? 


2. What is the influence of the youth in African 
churches? How do young people impact the 
Church? 


3. Are there new ideas and visions for the Church 
of tomorrow? 


Each group was asked to finish this phrase “Our/my 
vision of the Churchin _____ (one’s home church like 
Kenya, etc) 

For further reading and reflection: 


1. What can we learn from Lutherans around the 
world? 





THE CHURCH 





2. The following are based on the complete es- 
say of Dr. Grieve entitled “Communio as a Vi- 
sion and the Goals of the Church”: 


a. Are we in touch with the “Asian longing” for 
an exclusive church? Who are excluded in 
our own communities? 


b. Do we want a “missionary church” like in 
North America? What would this mean in 
our respective context? 


c. The Church as a “relevant voice of proph- 
ecy” in Brazil: a model for us? How could 
our church be prophetic? 


d Are there reasons to be “a church without a 
vision” like in Europe? 
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Group 1 


To what extent do we agree with these realities? 


Colonial experience — fully agree 


e Dependency syndrome and importing men- 
tality. 


+ An example is Botswana, people were depen- 
dent on the Germans for administration and 
youth work. Since the Germans left, poor atten- 
dance in youth gatherings had been experienced. 


e “Carbon copy of colonial church” and still 
strong link with the colonial church. 


Church is seen as a donor and not really a fellowship. 


Poverty ~ agree 


The definition of “poverty” is dependent on many 
factors — urban and rural growing gap and between 
rich and poor. Poverty definitely affects the spread 
of HIV/AIDS. 


Ethnocentrism 


There are about 800 plus groups in the continent of 
Africa. Colonial and Western influence this problem 


as well. A good example is South African “divide 
and rule” that promoted the Apartheid. Tribal nepo- 
tism is also very strong. 

Inferior state of women - agree 
Does women’s desk isolate women more from lead- 
ership? However, there are already some changes 


like more churches are ordaining women and 
women are also in decision-making bodies now. 


Militarism — this is a reality 


Religions 
e Association of independent churches of Africa. 
e Pentecostal and charismatic movements. 
Influence of youth in African 
churches 


e Music is the main contribution of youth in the 
worship life of the church. 
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Only some youth groups have access to the 
decision-making bodies of the church. In 
Botswana, there was one congregation where 
young people were denied to elect a represen- 
tative to the decision-making bodies. In Kenya 
(KELC) 20% youth representation in the deci- 
sion making body is implemented. 


New ideas and vision 
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Changes need to start today. 


A church where there are more women lead- 
ers and pastors. Women should also accept 
positions and take responsibility if given, thus, 
training or changing the process to incorpo- 
rate how women work should be implemented. 


A church that is liberated from colonial in- 
fluence. This could be also expressed in lit- 
urgy where more African hymns and symbols 
should be included. 


A church that plays a big role in the chang- 
ing of attitudes. This would mean that the 
church should change first. An example of 
this changing work: in the field of ethics 
where laziness at work place is tolerated. 


A church that is more accepting of all people. 
At least to discuss and accept openly homo- 
sexuals, for example. (Some of the members of 
this group disagree in accepting homosexuals 
in the church.) 


A church that works for social justice. 
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Group 2 


To what extent do you agree with these realities? 


All these realities interact in complex ways. They can- 
not be treated in isolation. Another tension that exists 
is that between the holistic view of people and life in 
Africa and more Western view of individuality and com- 
partmentalization. We are a little confused by this ten- 
sion especially for the youth who are more exposed to 
the latter. The young people are heavily criticized for 
this (being influenced by the Western world) instead of 
being able to work with the church leaders to find a 
balance between modernization and tradition, holistic 
and individuality, etc. There is also an increasing lack 
of communication and dialogue within families which 
results in losing one’s language and culture. 


What is the influence of the 
youth in the African churches? 
How do young people impact 
the Church? 


Youth representation in pastoral committees or deci- 
sion making bodies: 


e Yes: Central African Republic, Tanzania 
e No: South Africa (ELCSA — Natal Transvaal) 


e Sometimes: South Africa (ELCSA), Nigeria 


e In Tanzania, there is youth representation but 
more as advisory capacity. 


impact: 


. There are regular youth meetings in all the 
churches (and congregations). 


e Many have strong and high youth participation 
in Sunday services, up to 85%. 


e Zimbabwe — meet four times a week. There 
are different groups for evangelism, prayer, 
etc. However, the elders do not allow youth to 
participate in leadership in church services. 


e Youth groups talk about social issues and to 
some extent think of ways they can address 
these issues. 


* Communication is often a problem (no or limited 
access to computers, limited financial capacity). 


+ Youth contribution: energy, dialogue across 
various barriers (economic, cultural, etc.), new 
ideas, knowledgeable in new or emerging is- 
sues, a certain lack of fear to face challenges. 
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Our Vision: 


A church that listens to the youth and allows 
them to participate fully at every level of church 
life, male and female, especially in decision- 
making processes. 


A church which salvages people, a process 
where the young people are involved. 


A church with good communication. 
A church that is not judgmental, but instead 


acknowledges issues in a way that does not 
isolate youth. 


A church that is engaged in addressing so- 
cial issues and injustices. 


A church that equips people, especially the 
youth, so that the gap between issues of life 
and experiences, issues of faith and experi- 
ence can be bridged; so that they are able to 
deal with everything that crosses their path. 


A church that accepts youth as they are. 
A church that is prepared to re-examine liturgy 


and worship life (including preaching, lan- 
guage and music). 
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Project PLANNING GUIDE 


For YouTH GROUPS 


By Jaap Schep 


DMD Project Implementation and Monitoring 


Introduction from YICAS desk 


Youth programs are normally traditionally consist of 
youth camps, retreats, fellowship and social meetings, 
choir practice, and small projects planning and imple- 
mentation especially in Africa. All of them generally 
aim to deepen faith, build and strengthen community, 
and encourage expressions of various forms of spiritu- 
ality. In the 1999 survey conducted by a former LWF 
intern, Tolbert Thomas Jallah, Jr who is now an or- 
dained minister, the new models of spiritual renewal 
through youth work in Africa are in the areas of evan- 
gelism, advocacy, education through arts (drama and 
music). The report shows how faith, culture, economy, 
politics, traditions, family and community values re- 
late and interact with each other that do not only bring 
out the gifts and talents of the young people, but most 
especially show their deep faith and concern for each 
other, for the church and for their community at large. 
However, in the past few decades increase in profes- 
sionalism in youth work in Africa has emerged. More- 
over, the need of networking especially in the newly 
established sub-regional youth networks in Africa also 
called for more effective communication and better 
monitoring tools in order to sustain relationships es- 
tablished and increase the concrete benefit of time, 
talent and material resources put into projects. Thus, 
the following is very simple guideline for project plan- 


ning prepared by the Department for Mission and De- 
velopment Secretary for Project Implementation and 
Monitoring, Dr Jaap Schep. It was first presented at 
the Orientation Conference of the leadership forma- 
tion program in September 2001 and since then has 
been shared in various youth events as many found it 
helpful. Nevertheless, it is very important to keep in 
mind that valuing relationships and community created 
and sustained through projects is more important than 
the quantifiable outcome projects give. The dignity and 
well being of the people and creation involved and be- 
ing served through the projects are far more impor- 
tant than the strict or rigid following of the plan or 
reaching the goal. 


Project Planning Guide 


l. Good planning Is 


not always easy 


e sometimes strenuous, and 


e often time consuming 


but 
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e always the basis for successful and sustain- 
able (development) work. 


2. Some definitions in an area of 


confusion: 


We have to understand: 


e ‘Goal’ as major long-term objective 


e ‘Impact’ as long-term result relating to the goal 


e ‘Objective’ as medium-term specific aim 


e ‘Outcome’ as medium-term result relating to 
objectives 


e ‘Output’ as immediate result 


e ‘Target’ as quantitative time-bound output. 


3. Where to Start: 


Traditionally: Observe and analyze what you need -> 
need based. 

Need based approaches run the risk of becoming 
activity oriented, working your head off on these ac- 










1. situational analysis 
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tivities and not reviewing whether the needs are 
going to be met. 

Think what you want to achieve -> this is called 
Result oriented planning. Then think what process 
would lead to the achievements you desire. In this 
process you will have to define intermediate results 
and final results (impact). Think -so to speak — back- 
wards and continually focus on the process. 

The importance is to have a strong and coher- 
ent vision. 


4. Be SMART, especially when you are 
formulating your objectives 


Be Specific, Measurable, Attainable (achievable), 
Relevant, Timely (or time bound). 


5. The WS 


When you elaborate your plan always answer the W’s 
in sufficient detail: What, When, Where, Who, how? 

If you cannot do that in all detail at the beginning, 
set your self-fixed dates to make sure your revised, 
further elaborated plan answers in all components 
the W-questions. 

In many projects (remember these are initiatives 
that are specifically organized to achieve something that 





assumptions 





5. elaboration of m+e system 


4. determination of necessary resources/budget 


3. planning of activities 


2. definition of project strategy 
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obviously did not happen automatically...) Murphy's law 
really applies: Anything that can go wrong, will go wrong! 


6. Interests’ as guiding principle for any 
process of change 


The ‘Who’ question should usually be the first one: Who 
are the stakeholders, the interest groups? Do people 
in these identified groups have the same interests, 
overlapping interests or even conflicting interests? 


(Development) projects always intervene in exist- 
ing social systems. Also they pursue specific inter- 
ests themselves (political, humanitarian...). Thus 
there is an ethical responsibility. The following ex- 
amples serve as illustrations: 


e A private water vendor loses a lucrative busi- 
ness when an urban area is connected to pub- 
lic water supply. 


e The role and work of a traditional midwife is 
challenged by the establishment of a modern 
clinic. 


e The establishment of a trade business with 
used clothes from industrial countries may 
create a few jobs, but at the same time local 
production of clothes is threatened and many 
related jobs lost. 


Involve carefully selected interest groups in the 
planning. 


Build ownership of your plan. 


7. Strategy & Resources 


Make a ‘SWOT analysis’ (Strengths, Weaknesses, 
Opportunities and Threats). 

Focus for your strategy and approach on the 
strengths you have identified and the opportuni- 
ties you see. 

This will make the next issue ‘Resources’ much 
easier. 





Then check the ‘emerging’ strategy and plan 
against the possible weaknesses and threats. 


Necessary steps in determining the resources 
needed include: 


e Writing up a list of all resources needed 


. Identification of the existing resources (hu- 
man, capital, material, land..) 


e Identification of resources which are miss- 
ing 


e Elaboration of the budget and a plan to ac- 
cess the resources identified as missing 


e Know from the first day how you will orga- 
nize the bookkeeping 


After you have formulated your plan, please check 
how these planned activities will surely lead to 
achievement of your specific objectives and how 
the achievement of these objectives will contrib- 
ute to achieve the (project) goal. Challenge your 
own reasoning, or ask a good friend—or friends in 
your Youth Network—to question you on your plan. 
By being open to critique and advice you may leave 
this horrible Murphy's law without its destructive 
power. 


8. Implementation 


Set yourself quantitative and qualitative indica- 
tors. It is good to try to envisage ‘half way’ results. 
These are called ‘intermediate results’. If these re- 
main absent halfway implementation it is pretty 
likely that you may not achieve the ultimate goal 
as well. 

A very important question to ask yourself while 
working your head off is “Do I still have the impor- 
tant people on board, or have they lost interest?” 

“How is the church leadership showing its in- 
terest or lack of interest now that I am doing my 
day to day, bit by bit, work.” Enthusiasm is an im- 
portant thing to maintain and cherish. 
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9. Monitoring and Reporting 


Role of Monitoring: The Who, When, What + the is- 
sue of doing it in participatory way. 


+ What do we want to monitor? Areas have to 
be identified/priorities must be set 


e What shows us that we have achieved some- 
thing? Determination of indicators 


e How do we get the necessary information? + 
When? Identification of methods to gather in- 
formation + determination of time schedule 

» How are we to document the results? Elabora- 
tion of instruments for data gathering and pre- 


sentation 


e Who is responsible? Distribution of tasks/re- 
sponsibility 


e What are our results? Collection, presentation, 
distribution of information and results 


e Have we achieved what we had intended? Col- 
lection, reflection and discussion of results 


e Why have we got these results? Reflection, 
analysis and discussion of results 


e What have we got to do next? Adaptation of 
planning documents, decision making and 
implementation 

Role of Reporting. 

e Maintain your support 

e Review where you are 

e Think of what you have to change or adjust. 

Ina participatory way? Ask for example your direct 


colleagues in the church or the church leadership for 
their feedback. 
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Methods to do such monitoring (and evaluation) 
exercises include: 


+ Oral interviews 

e Group discussions 

e Observation 

+ Survey 

e Case studies 

e Slides, photos, drawings 

e Reports (don't forget your indicators !) 
e (Questionnaires 


e A combination of the above methods 


10. Finally 


The project you are going to commit yourself to will 
not be your own project. It is not your own interest 
you will be pursuing. Seek support, not only during 
the preparation, but also throughout the process. 

Seek support not only from men and women, but 
also from our Heavenly Father. 


Practicing what we learn 


In order to assist you in implementing some of these 
tips, “DMD small project application form” has been 
included in this resource document. This is not mainly 
to encourage to request for funding assistance, rather 
YICAS hopes that through this guideline young people 
will be more equipped in planning and implementing 
projects, be it in the area of evangelism, income gen- 
eration, development, education, advocacy and other 
areas important for them. 
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SOME USEFUL DEFINITIONS 


Working definitions 


The list underneath is an overview of working defini- 
tions of concepts concerning planning, monitoring and 
evaluation, as generally used. The definitions given 
are working definitions as no unambiguous definition 
exists yet. There seems to be no uniformity in defini- 
tion yet. 

It seems that many organizations define the varl- 
ous concepts in their own way, which may slightly 
differ from the given definition. 


Activities: Actions or series of action undertaken in 
order to produce the planned outputs (results) and 
thus achieve the intended objectives. They are pro- 
cesses and not — as is the case with outputs — states to 
be achieved. 


Aim: See purpose. 


Assumption: An event which must take place, ora 
condition which must exist, if a project is to succeed, 
but over which the project management has little or 
no control. Conversely, a critical factor refers to the 
possibility that an assumption will not hold. 


Baseline: The situation or conditions before an inter- 
vention starts. 


Baseline data are gathered to enable comparison 
with the findings of a later study of the situation/con- 
ditions to see what has changed, and can be used as 
part of a monitoring system. 


Centralization: Centralization is the tightest means of 
coordinating decision making in an organization. A struc- 
ture is called centralized when all power for decision- 
making rests at a single point in the organization. 


Community managing role: The community-man- 
aging role is defined as the tasks a person takes on in 
addition to his/her normal responsibilities for the sake 
of his/her community. Such tasks are often an exten- 
sion of his/her (re)productive role, e.g. joining with 
other men and women to ensure that scarce munici- 
pal services such as water are maintained and shared 
equally, or helping to organize a village festival. 


Continuity (sustainability): The probability that 
an organization is capable to continue (sustain) its 
core activities. 


Cost-effectiveness: “Value for money” or the degree 
to which the project will benefit the largest number of 
people at the lowest reasonable cost. Thus cost-per- 
beneficiary measure: the total cost of the project, di- 
vided by the number of direct beneficiaries. 
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Cost-effectiveness means being able to achieve 
objectives at a reasonable cost, ifnot the lowest pos- 
sible cost. 


Decentralization: A structure is called decentral- 
ized when decision-making power is dispersed among 
many people. In addition decentralization is a stimu- 
lus for motivation. 


Development: Development can be defined as the 
process of improving the quality of all human lives. 
Three equally important aspects of development are: 


I. creating conditions conducive to the growth of 
people's self-esteem through the establishment of 
social, political and economic systems and insti- 
tutions, which promote human dignity and respect. 


2. raising people's standard of living, i.e. their in- 
comes, their access to food, to medical ser- 
vices, to education, etc. through ‘relevant’ eco- 
nomic growth processes, and 


3. increasing people’s freedom to choose by en- 
larging the range of their choice variables. 


Effects: Changes that a project may bring about, dur- 
ing the project period or soon after, usually at the level 
ofits results. 


Effectiveness: The extent to which the project pur- 
pose has been achieved. 


Efficiency: Optimum utilization of resources Gnputs) 
while producing a certain level of outputs. 


Empowerment: Empowerment includes the follow- 
ing elements : 


e Priority for dialogue at grass roots level. Tar- 
gct groups and individuals should benefit mean- 
ingfully. The project aims to reach a situation 
where communities, groups and individuals 
have the capacity and ability to negotiate with 
district (local) authorities, and are able to in- 
fluence the decision making process when their 
own interests are concerned. In addition they 
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play an active role in the planning, implemen- 
tation and monitoring of development initia- 
tives in their communities. 


e Identification of “services” and “products” 
for which target groups and individuals are 
prepared to make financial and other contri- 
butions and are motivated to organize them- 
selves before requesting assistance. 


Evaluation: Evaluation is defined as an examination 
as systematic and objective as possible of an on-going 
or completed project or programme, its design, imple- 
mentation and results, with the aim of determining its 
efficiency, effectiveness, impact, sustainability and the 
relevance of the objectives. The purpose of an evalua- 
tion is to guide all relevant decision-makers. 


Flexibility: The ability of an organization to adapt 
itself to a changing environment. 


Gender: Refers to the roles a society assigns to men 
and women. Gender roles define who does which work, 
both inside and outside the household. Gender affects 
the division of power and the influence that men and 
women have in decision-making at all levels of society. 


Goal (or overall goal): 

The wider development purpose to which a project 
or programme should contribute. 

The goal is expressed as a statement of intended 
or expected change in relation to the key-issue or prob- 
lem that is addressed. 

The time frame is usually longer than the project 
period. Indeed, successful completion of the project 
may not be sufficient to ensure that the goal is at- 
tained. 


Governance: Good governance comes close to ‘re- 
sponsible stewardship’ (see also the LWF Guiding 
Principles for Sustainable Development). 
Governance Indicators are: 


e Rule of law 


+ Financial integrity and oversight 
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e Comparative budgetary priorities 


e Administrative and bureaucratic equity 


e Political openness and tolerance 


e Participation and communication 


Impact: Changes that the project may bring about 
or contributes to among the target group and oth- 
ers, usually at the level of the overall goal (purpose). 

Impact assessment: the systematic analysis of 
the lasting or significant changes—-positive or nega- 
tive, intended or not—in people's lives, brought 
about by an action or a series of actions. 


Indicator: A planning indicator describes in mea- 
surable terms, what is meant to be achieved in a spe- 
cific objective and is therefore composed of the fol- 
lowing elements: 


e the variable which describes or measures the 
phenomena of interest (what?) 


e the target group (who?) 


e the place (where?) 


e the present value and the target value Chow 
much?) 


e thetimein which change will be achieved (when?) 


An objective may have one or more indicators. 
Indicators should be Verifiable, Important, Suffi- 

cient, Independent and Plausible (VISIP); and precisely 

defined in terms of nature, quality, quantity and timing. 


Impact indicators are needed to assess what differ- 
ence the work has made to the target group, usually at 
the level of the overall goal. 


Institutional setting: The institutional setting of a 
development intervention is the whole of organiza- 
tions and institutions, including their interrelations 
that influence the functioning of the intervention 
at different levels. 





Institutional development: The creation or rein- 
forcement of a network of organizations to generate, 
allocate and use human, material and financial re- 
sources effectively to attain specific objectives on a 
sustainable basis. 


Legitimacy: Acceptance of the organization in its 
environment. 


Lobby: An attempt to persuade a government/coun- 
cil that a particular thing should be done; e.g. a law 
should be changed. 


Logframe: The logical framework (logframe) is a set 
of related concepts that describes the most important 
aspects of an intervention in an operational way in 
the form of a matrix. 


Monitoring: Monitoring is the continuous or periodic 
review or surveillance by management at every level 
in the organization to ensure that activities are pro- 
ceeding according to plan. 

Monitoring is defined also as the systematic and con- 
tinuous assessment of a project's progress over time in 
relation to its planned inputs, activities and outputs (re- 
sults). Itis known as participatory monitoring when it 
involves the project -et group and not just project staff. 
Network: A Network is described as formal or infor- 
mal co-operation of three or more organizations with 
a common interest to reach together a certain, im- 
plicit or explicitly formulated, common goal. 


Objectives: What a project or programme intends to 
achieve. 

Objectives are expressed as statements that de- 
scribe in concrete terms the intended or hoped-for 
effects to be achieved among the target population, 
within the project period or scon after it. Objectives 
can be defined on the level of: 


e action, i.e. activities 


e output, i.e. result achieved, product or ser- 
vice delivered 


e use (of output), i.e. project purpose or aim 
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It is a useful exercise to try to formulate the objec- 
tives in the past tense (as if completed/achieved). 


Opportunity: In organization development opportu- 
nity is defined as an external fact or development that— 
if taken advantage of—can substantially contribute to 
the realization of the organization’s mission. In com- 
mercial enterprises an opportunity is defined as an at- 
tractive area for co-operation and/or marketing action. 


Organizational strengthening: The package of 
measures necessary to improve the performance of 
an organization so it can operate more effectively, 
efficiently and be capable to execute selected activi- 
ties, while striving to achieve certain objectives of a 
(development) intervention. 


Output (LF): The specific results, during the life of 
a project, of successful implementation of activities. 
Specifying outputs in advance helps define the ac- 
countability of management, as outputs have to be 
guaranteed by the project. The project manager may 
be held accountable for their achievement. An output 
should be specified as a measurable product, not 
merely as the delivery of some input. 

In logical framework terms output may be com- 
pared with results, intermediate results, products, 
services, specific objectives and/or medium term 
objectives. 


Participatory Rural Appraisal (PRA): A research 
method in which the researcher collects and analyses 
data and information together with a group of local 
(resource) persons. He/she walks through the village/ 
rural area together with the local group, is confronted 
with the local problems and analyzing them. 


Participatory Technology Development: A devel- 
opment approach in which farmers are encouraged 
to find solutions for their problems by experimenting. 
Traditional knowledge of the farmer and modern 
knowledge from elsewhere are mixed to enable the 
farmer to find his own solutions. 


Portfolio: A set of different projects managed and/ 


or supervised by one entity or person and implemented 
by one or more organizations. 
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Productive role: The productive role of people 
means the work done by both women and men for pay 
in cash or kind. It includes work that has a potential 
exchange value, e.g. subsistence farming on a family 
plot of which the produce can be sold, even if it is 
meant purely for home consumption. 


Programme: A group of related projects, interven- 
tions and/or (ongoing) activities managed in a coor- 
dinated way and aiming at achieving a set of prede- 
termined common (programme) objectives. A 
programme is defined also as a collection of projects 
that are executed or supported by an organization — 
usually identified in terms of a geographical area, a 
section of the population, or a theme — to which a 
coordinated approach is adopted. This may also in- 
volve other activities, complementary to the projects. 
A programme, like a project, may involve collabora- 
tion between several organizations. 


Project: An endeavor in which human, material and 
financial resources are organized to undertake a 
unique scope of specified work within given time and 
costs, so as to achieve beneficial change expressed 
in qualitative and quantitative objectives. 

A project is defined as well as a discrete piece of 
work undertaken by an organization or by a group of 
collaborating organizations, usually with a defined 
target group in a particular location. 


Relevancy: Programme relevance can be defined as 
the degree to which the rationale or objectives of a 
programme are, or remain, pertinent, significant and 
worthwhile, in relation to the identified priority needs. 


Reproductive role: The reproductive role of people 
includes domestic tasks as well as child bearing and 
rearing. It refers not only to biological reproduction, 
but also the care and maintenance of the work force 
(partner and working children) and the potential work 
force (infants and school going children). 


Rightfulness: The quality of being just or legally correct. 
Socio-economic development: Socio-economic de- 


velopment is concerned with the economic, social 
and institutional mechanisms, both public and pri- 
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vate, necessary to bring about rapid (at least by his- 
torical standards) and large scale improvements in 
levels of living for the masses (of poverty-stricken, 
malnourished, and illiterate people). Thus socio-eco- 
nomic development is concerned with the economic 
and political processes necessary for effecting rapid 
structural and institutional transformations of en- 
tire societies in a manner that will most efficiently 
bring the fruits of economic progress to the broad- 
est segments of their populations. As such the role 
of government and the need for some degree of co- 
ordinated economic planning and broad based eco- 
nomic policies are vital components. 


Stakeholder: Those individuals, organizations, cat- 
egories or groups of people with an interest in a project 
(e.g. beneficiaries, paid and voluntary workers, donors, 
partner and other agencies, local government). They 
include both those who may be affected by the project 
and those who will be involved in making it work. 


Stakeholder analysis: Stakeholder analysis is de- 
fined as an analysis of the interests and concerns of 
those who may be affected by a project or may affect 
its outcome. 


Strength: Existing internal asset within the orga- 
nization that helps to achieve its mission. 
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Sustainability: The capability of maintaining the 
benefits obtained forthe target group or of continuing 


- the generation of benefits over a long period of time. 


Sustainable development: Sustainable develop- 
ment is defined as a development strategy to manage 
all assets, natural resources, and human resources, 
as well as financial and physical assets to increase 
long term wealth and well being. Sustainable devel- 
opment rejects policies and practices, that support 
current living standards by depleting the productive 
base, including natural resources, and that leaves fu- 
ture generations with poorer prospects and greater 
risks than our own. See the LWF booklet: Guiding Prin- 
ciples for Sustainable Development 


Threat: Challenge posed by unfavorable trends or 
developments in the environment that, in the absence 
of purposeful action, can lead to the erosion of the 
organization's position, if no corrective action is taken. 


Weakness: In organization development terms a 
weakness is defined as an internal characteristic of 
the organization that negatively and substantially in- 
fluences the functioning of the organization. 

In commercial terms a weakness is defined as an 
existing internal condition, which tends to allow the 
erosion of the competitive position of the organization. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR PROJECT 
APPLICATIONS TO DMD 





With a Total Budget Frame of up to USD 15,000 


The proposal should carry the date, the name of the representative of the organisation/church to whom the 
correspondence concerning the proposal should be addressed. The more concise and clear the project pro- 
posals is, the less inquiries will later on be necessary. The following key information must be included in the 


project application: 


A. Project Description 


1. Describe briefly 
a) the vision of the church/organization and 
b) the theological motivation for undertaking this 
project. 
2. Context Analysis 
Describe the prevailing situation in the project area 
and give the reasons why this project is necessary in 
the project area. . 
3. Objective fs] of the Project 
Formulate: 
3.1the long-term (overarching) objectives and 


3.2 the short-term (immediate) objectives and 


3.3explain which methods will be used to mea- 
sure the expected results and what indicators 


have been defined for assessing progress to- 
wards the objective. 


N.B. Objectives should be distinguished from project 
activities 

4. Project Planning 

Explain who initiated the project initiative, who has 
been responsible for it and which target groups are 
expected to be promoted through the project. 

5. Planned Activities 

Describe each activity to be undertaken to reach the 
objective (s) and also indicate quantitative targets 
for each activity. 


6, Project Strategy 


Explain why the proposed objectives and activities 
are the most effective way to achieve the goal. 
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/. Project Duration 


Explain the reasons for the length of the project dura- 
tion (1 or 3 years). 


B. Project Implementation 


l. Implementation Responsibilities 


State who will be responsible for coordinating, moni- 
toring, implementing and preparing narrative and fi- 
nancial reports. Explain how the target groups (with 
explicit attention to youth & women) will be involved 
in and made responsible for the implementation of 
the project activities. 


2, Resources 

State the number of personnel (distinguish: male/fe- 
male) and their specific skills to implement the project 
activities. 

3. Monitoring and Reporting 

Explain the methods and progress indicators that will 
be used to describe the changes achieved for each 
planned activity. 

4. Reviews and Evaluations 

Explain how the target groups, with explicit attention 


to women & youth, will be involved in the exercise of 
project reviews and evaluation for the project. 
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5. Assessment of Risks 


Explain the main factors which might jeopardize 
the achievements of the project? 


Explain which of these factors can be influenced 
by you and how. 


6. Sustainability of the Project 


State measures envisaged to ensure sustainability 
of the project activities after ending the DMD sup- 
port. 


C. Project Budget 


All activities described in the project application 
must be reflected in the budget. 


The budget should be given for every year of imple- 
mentation. 


The budget should be calculated in local currency. 


Indicate all sources of project income by listing sepa- 
rately: 


a) the amount of local contribution (e.g. indicate 
name of church, community, govt.: explain 
where it comes from) 


b) the amount of funds expected from outside the 


country (e.g. indicate name of overseas 
churches, agencies, NGOs, etc.). 
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Commitments of the Pan-African Lutheran Church Leadership 
Consultation in response to the HIV/AIDS pandemic 


Nairobi, 2-6 May 2002 


We, the member churches of the Lutheran World 
Federation in Africa, represented by Bishops and 
Presidents, Women Leaders and Youth Leaders, 
meeting in Nairobi May 2002, make the following 
commitments in response to God's call to act and 
respond in the face of the HIV/AIDS pandemic. 


We do so as part of the Lutheran communion of 
churches, based on our doctrine of justification 
through God's grace being available to all. We intend 
to offer visible public leadership in our commitment 
to breaking down the injustices against those living 
with and affected by HIV/AIDS. 


We commit ourselves to pray, seek justice and life in 
dignity for those living with and affected by and dying 
from HIV/AIDS. 


It is our intention to be a communion where our con- 
gregations are healing communities of care and ad- 
vocacy for all living with and affected by HIV/AIDS. 


You have called us, O Lord, 
to be your servants; we 
make this commitment with 
Your help 


We commit ourselves to breaking 
the silence 


We recognize the many willing people who are cur- 
rently engaged in and outside our churches in giving 
care and support. We will, however, publicly confess 
and acknowledge that we have too often contributed to 
stigmatization and discrimination and that our churches 
have not always been safe or welcome places for 
people living with or affected by HIV/AIDS. In some 
cases Holy Communion has been refused to people 
living with HIV/AIDS, funerals of people having died 
from AIDS have been denied and comfort to the be- 
reaved has not been given. We repent of these sins. 


We therefore commit ourselves to a faithful and coura- 
geous response in breaking the silence, speaking openly 
and truthfully about human sexuality and HIV/AIDS. 


We recognize that it is especially important for the 
bishops, presidents and other church leaders to pub- 
licly speak and provide leadership in breaking the 
silence. 


We will develop church policy on HIV/AIDS and en- 
courage each congregation and church institution to 
develop and adopt an action plan for response and 
implementation. 
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Trusting in the Spirit of Mercy, we make this 
commitment with the help of God. 


We commit our churches to 
become Healing Communities 
through prayer and action 


The silence of persons living with HIV/AIDS and their 
families can only be broken when they know they will 
not be judged, excluded and discriminated against. 


We commit ourselves to putting our words into deeds, 
following in the example of Jesus Christ, by making our 
churches safe places of support and community for those 
living with and affected by HIV/AIDS. This begins first of 
all by stopping all forms of condemnation and rejection. 


We willinstead create environments of openness and 
acceptance and encourage all pastors and lay lead- 
ers to speak openly about HIV/AIDS and set an ex- 
ample in local parishes by respecting the dignity and 
place in the community for each person. 


We will offer our church as a place for support groups, 
which we will initiate, with persons living with and 
affected by HIV/AIDS and we will include them in the 
planning and implementation of all our HIV/AIDS work. 


Relying on the Spirit of Courage, we make this com- 
mitment with the help of God. 


We commit ourselves to learning 
and education 


We commit ourselves to develop a vision of the church, 
whose mission is not limited to membership, but ful- 
fills itself in outreach to all people. 


We commit ourselves to making education a high pri- 
ority and to finding ways and means to teach ourselves 
and our people about HIV/AIDS. 


We are prepared to engage in this education at all 


levels of the church, from leadership to local commu- 
nity, involving influential people in the community. 
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We will affirm the dignity of women and men through 
teaching about human sexuality and relationships, 
about love and mutual respect and equality. 


Praying for the Spirit of Wisdom, we make this 
commitment with the help of God. 


We commit ourselves to provide 
care and counseling 


We commit to turning stigma and discrimination into 
care and counseling for people living with and affected 
by HIV/AIDS and we encourage and support volun- 
tary testing. 


We commit ourselves to address with confidence con- 
troversial issues that raise fear in us and contribute 
to the silence. We will support and provide further 
training in care and counseling. 


We will strengthen the involvement of young peer edu- 
cators. 


We will especially seek to support people who are 
tested HIV positive in how to live a full quality of life 
as part of the community. 


We will strongly condemn sexual abuse and will ex- 
press full solidarity with all victims of sexual abuse. 


We will commit ourselves to finding ways to care for 
AIDS orphans, child-headed households and women 
widowed by AIDS. 


Surrendering our will to the Spirit of Service, we 
make this commitment with the help of God. 

We commit ourselves to 
prevention 

We commit ourselves to examine attitudes and be- 


havior that can cause harm to our neighbor in the light 
of our Lutheran ethics. 
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We commit ourselves to taking a strong role to en- 
sure prevention of HIV by assisting in efforts to re- 
duce the spread of the pandemic. 


We will speak the truth about the spread of HIV/ 
AIDS and its prevention including the behavior 
change that is necessary. 


We will not stand in the way of the use of any effec- 
tive methods of prevention. 


Listening to the Spirit of Truth, we make this 
commitment with the help of God. 


We commit ourselves to further 
develop our theological 
understanding of the challenges 
of HIV/AIDS 


We commit ourselves to deepening our theological 
understanding of the challenges of HIV/AIDS based 
on our Lutheran teaching. Specifically we will deal 
theologically with the problem of stigma and discrimi- 
nation as an issue of social injustice. 


We will preach a gospel of hope in the midst of the 
disaster of HIV/AIDS. 


We commit ourselves to develop and utilize liturgy 
for worship that helps us cope with HIV/AIDS suffer- 
ing and struggle. 


We will ensure that such theological discussions are 
carried out at our seminaries and theological institu- 
tions of learning. 


We will ensure that HIV/AIDS issues are adequately 
and contextually taken up in the curricula for theo- 
logical education and in lay leaders training and in 
continuing education. 


We commit ourselves to also develop and utilize HIV/ 
AIDS related educational material for Sunday schools, 
confirmation classes church schools and other church 
institutions. 





Assured by the Spirit’s Inspiration, we make this 
commitment with the help of God. 


We commit ourselves to 
collaboration and joining hands 
with those who fight AIDS 


We commit ourselves to seeking out and working with 
other partners in our response to HIV/AIDS, especially 
with those who are living with and affected by HIV/ 
AIDS and their organizations. We will be open to learn 
from people living with and affected by HIV/AIDS. 


We recognize that we cannot accomplish this work 
on our own. 


We affirm that as church we have to make a meaning- 
ful contribution to the national and international work. 


Specifically we will work ecumenically with other 
churches, with other faith traditions, with NGOs, and 
our national governments. 


We will make special efforts to link with UNAIDS and 
other relevant UN agencies. 


We commit ourselves to linking with and using the 
Africa sub-regional resource persons in the Ecumeni- 
cal AIDS Initiative of the World Council of Churches. 


We will seek necessary resources to carry out our 
plans, including targeting our own financial resources 
for education, training, care and counseling. 


As members with others of the Body of Christ, we 
make this commitment with the help of God. 


We commit ourselves to 
advocacy work 


We commit ourselves to advocate for accessible and 
affordable anti-retrovirals and opportunistic infections 
drugs and we will make the infrastructure and re- 
sources of our church available to provide the medi- 
cal support for treatment. 
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We commit ourselves to advocate for just labor 
practices for people living with and affected by HIV/ 
AIDS, as well as access to adequate medical care, 
housing and education. 


We commit ourselves to advocate against harmful 
practices, whether modern or traditional. 


Because we believe that where one suffers, all suf- 
fer, we make this commitment with the help of God. 


We commit ourselves to fight 
poverty and working towards 
securing the livelihood of people 
living with and affected by HIV/AIDS. 


We recognize poverty and illiteracy as compound- 
ing and resulting from the spread of the HIV/AIDS 
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pandemic. We therefore commit ourselves to work 
towards food security for those who can no longer 
sustain their livelihood, thus responding to basic 
human rights and the God given right to live in dig- 
nity. 


We commit ourselves to fight corruption and we will 
hold our governments accountable for just distribu- 
tion of resources, both nationally and globally, as on- 
going injustice contributes to increased poverty and 
further spread of HIV/AIDS. 


In the Spirit of our Savior Jesus Christ, who became 
poor that we might be rich, who suffered death that 
we might have life, we make this commitment with 
the help of God. 


The Lutheran World Federation 
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Addresses as of 2002 


AIZETOVA, Iana, Ms 

Evangelical Lutheran Church in Russia and other 
States 

Artema Str. 26-80 

RU Uljanovsk 

Russian Federation 

Phone +7 812 314 26 53 

E-mail vjachi@mail.ru 


ANDRIANIRINA, Arisoa Sylvano Janny, Mr 
Malagasy Lutheran Church 

Bloc 22 Porte B.C.U. Ambohipo 

MG 101 Antananarivo 

Madagascar 

Phone +261 20222210 01 

E-mail andrianjanny@yahoo.fr 


DANIEL, Lalissa, Mr 

The Ethiopian Evangelical Church Mekane Yesus 
P.O. Box 2087 

ET Addis Ababa 

Ethiopia 

Private Phone +251 1 53 19 19 

Fax +251 1 53 41 48 

E-mail lald@yahoo.com 





List OF PARTICIPANTS 


DARPOLOR, Samuel, Mr 

Lutheran Church in Liberia 

11" street, Sinkor P.O. Box 10-1046 

LR 1000 Monrovia 

Montserrado County 

Liberia 

Phone +231 22 66 33 

E-mail lutheranchurchinliberia@yahoo.com 
(church) 


ENGEL, Tania, Dr 

Moravian Church in Southern Africa 
Constantia Close 

“Marina Da Gama” 

ZA 7945 Cape Town Western Cape 
South Africa 

Phone +27 21 7887872 

E-mail tengelOrmh.uct.ac.za 


ESSIEN, Patience, Ms 

The Lutheran Church of Nigeria 

Lutheran Church of Nigeria Youth Fellowship 
Box 49 

NG Obot Idim Ibesikpo 

Akwa Ibom State 

Nigeria 

Phone +234 85 20 05 05 

E-mail friedrichs@hisen.org (church) 
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FAMANOU, Angeline, Ms 

Church of the Lutheran Brethren of Cameroon 
EFLC Jeunesse Chretienne 

BP 609 

CM Garoua 

Cameroon 


GROTZINGER, Elsabé, Ms 

Evangelical Lutheran Church in the Republic of 
Namibia ( ELCRN ) 

Box 70539 

Khomardal, Windhoek 

NA Namibia 

Phone +264 61 22 45 32 

E-mail elern@africa.com.na (church) 


GUNYALI VIDOLWA, Geoffrey, Mr 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Kenya 
P.O. Box 25189 or 44685 

KE Nairobi 

Kenya 

Phone +254 2 717 766 

E-mail gvidolwa@yahoo.com 


KAMAU, Paul Mbugua, Mr 

Kenya Evangelical Lutheran Church 
P.O. Box 29867, 00202 KNH 

KE 54128 Nairobi 

Kenya 

Phone +254 2 79 25 64 

E-mail pmbugual@yahoo.com 


KEATHOLETSWE, Gaolathiwe Guisto, Mr 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Botswana 
P.O. Box 97 

Maun 

BW Ngamiland 

Botswana 

Phone +267 35 22 27 

E-mail elcb@info.bw (church) 
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KEMUNTO ANTONY, Lucy, Ms 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Kenya 
ELCK 

P.O. Box 44685 

Ke Nairobi 

Phone +7 227 76 763 

E-mail lucykemunto@yahoo.com 


LUTGE, Udo Werner, Mr 

Evangelical Lutheran Church in Southern Africa 
(Natal Transvaal) 

Private Bag X01 

ZA 3248 Harburg 

Kwa Zulu Natal 

South Africa 

Phone +27 82 879 70 94 

Fax +27 33 503 18 22 

E-mail ulatge@yahoo.co.uk 


MANGALE, Christine, Ms 

Kenya Evangelical Lutheran Church 
P.O. Box 54128 

KE 002000 City Square, Nairobi 
Kenya 

Phone +254 721 393 201 

E-mail cmangale@kelc.or.ke 


MEYER, Georg, Rev. 

Evangelical Lutheran Church in Southern Africa 
(Natal Transvaal) 

P.O. Box 7178 

ZA 1622 Bonaero Park 

South Africa 

Phone +27 11 973 31 82 

E-mail gmeyer@elksant.co.za 


MOHALA, Tebogo Adelaide Thelma, Ms 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Southern Africa 
P.O. Box 135 

ZA Burgersfort 

South Africa 

Phone +27 11 973 18 53 
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MUENI, Georgina, Ms NEKSUMMI, Matthias, Mr 
National Council of Churches in Kenya The Lutheran Church of Christ in Nigeria 
-  PO.Box 50387- ~ Fellowship of Christian Students _ g 
00200 City Square A.B.U. Main Campus 
Nairobi P.O. Box 40 samaru (810261 ) 
Phone +254 733 515685 NG Zatia-Kaduna State 
E-mail muenie@yahoo.com Nigeria 
Phone +234 75 77 23 30 
MUNTHALI, Ruth, Ms E-mail neksummi@yahoo.com (church) 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Malawi 
P. O. Box 252 NUMBI, Cecile, Ms 
Chilumba Evangelical Lutheran Church in Congo 
MW Karonga ELCCO 
Malawi P.O. Box 23294 
Phone +265 72 59 04 (church) ZM Kitwe 
Fax +265 72 59 06 (church) Zambia 
e-mail elemwi@malawi.net (church) E-mail numbicecile@yahoo.fr 
NADEITI, Witness E., Rev. SHALIKOSHI, Linea L. Ms 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Tanzania The Evangelical Lutheran Church in Namibia 
P.O. Box 1321 Private Bag 2018 
TZ Arusha NA Ondangwa Oshangwa Region 
Tanzania Namibia 
E-mail wnadeiti@yahoo.com Phone +264 65 24 02 41 


E-mail eleinhq@iwwn.com.na 
NAHUMANE, Denisio Antonio, Mr 


Evangelical Lutheran Church in Mozambique SHERIFF, Elizabeth, Ms 

A. N. Kimilsung 520 Summershield Evangelical Lutheran Church in Sierra Leone 
MZ 1488 00100 Maputo Private Mail Bag 1155 

Mozambique SL Freetown 

Phone +258 1 49 42 95 Sierra Leone 

E-mail ielm@zebra.uem.mz (church) Phone +232 22 22 22 67 


E-mail eleslOsirratel (church) 
NDIAYE, Goumba, Ms 


The Lutheran Church of Senegal SINDA SANDA, Marie-Louise 

E.L.S. B.P. 9 P.O. Box 4735 

SN Fatick CM Yaounde 

Senegal Cameroon 

Phone +221 949 13 32 Phone +237 221 17 41 

E-mail elsfk@sentoo.sn (church) E-mail eeleadmct@aol.com (church) 
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SIWELA, Sekai, Ms 

Evangelical Lutheran Church in Zimbabwe 
P.O. Box 2175 

Bulawayo 

ZW Zimbabwe 

Phone +263 9 254 991 

E-mail elezhead@acacia.samara.co.zw 


ZARI-DOKA, Madeleine, Ms 

Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Central African 
Republic 

P.O. Box 100 

CF Bouar 

Central African Rebublic 
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RASOLONDRAIBE, Péri, Rev. Dr 
150, route de Ferney 

1211 Geneva 2 

Switzerland 

Phone +41 22 791 64 19 

Fax +41 22 791 64 01 

E-mail pra@lutheranworld.org 


VALERIANO, Teresita, Rev. 

150, route de Ferney 

1211 Geneva 2 

Switzerland 

E-mail titavaleriano@hotmail.com 


NIEDERBERGER, Stéfan, Mr 
150, route de Ferney 

1211 Geneva 2 

Switzerland 

Phone +41 791 6437 

Fax +41 791 6401 

E-mail sni@lutheranworld.org 


ZAGNOJ, Evelina, Ms 
150, route de Ferney 
1211 Geneva 2 
Switzerland 
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ALLISON, Eric, Rev. 
Lutheran Church in Liberia 
P.O. Box 10-46 
Montserrado County 

LR 1000 Montrovia 10 
Liberia 


GREIVE, Wolfgang, Dr 
150, route de Ferney 
1211 Geneva 2 
Switzerland 


HASHEELA, Absalom, Rev. 

Evangelical Luteran Church in Namibia (ELCIN) 
Private Bag 2018 

NA 9000 Ondangwa 

Namibia 

E-mail hasheela@paulinum.edu.na 


HANSEN, Guillermo, Dr 
Isedet 

Camacua 252 

AR 1406 Buenos Aires 
Argentina 

E-mail hansen@fiertel.com.ar 


MELANCHTHON, Monica J. Dr 

Gurukul Lutheran Theological College and Re- 
search Institute 

94 Purawawalkamm High Road 

Kilpauk 

IN 600 010 Chennai 

India 

E-mail gitc_ws@yahoo.com 


MWAKYOLILE, Israel Peter, Dr 
Makumira University College 

P.O. Box 55 

TZ Usa River 

Tanzania 

E-mail Elet-konde-dicocese@maf.or.tz 
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